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No More Alcohol 


As now made, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does not 
cofitain the least particle of alcohol in any form 
whatever. You get all the tonic and alterative 
effects, without stimulation. Whena stimulant 
is needed, your doctor will know it, and will 
tell you of it.” Ask him if it is not true that 
in nine cases out of ten a sick person is better 
off without alcohol than with it. 


A yer Ss Sarsaparilla 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


We have no secrets to hide! We pub- 
lish the formulas of all our medicines. 











J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 











ASK YOUR DEALER ror 


AND INSIST ON Established 1860 


HAVING THE 150 Varieties 
GENUINE 











ESTERBROOKS 
Steel Pens 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


}-EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES ~ Sold Everywhere 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK ATSEDAREAEE ETF on =e 


GEORGE FROST Co., Makens, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 














The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin 
Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of The New York Evening Post. 


The Dial says: “If on every educated American’s most accessible shelves ‘Godkin’s Life’ could have its 
fitting alongside Curtis’s ‘Addresses and Orations,’ the ‘Letters of James Russell Lowell,’ the 
‘Life of William Lloyd Garrison,’ by his sons, and Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ there would be 
little ground for pessimism as to the future of Democracy in America.” 

In two crown octavo volumes, with portraits, $4.00 net. (postage 24c.) 


L. Putnam Weale’s The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 


“His lively gistaretene narrative discusses the new position of Japan, its promise and its menace, the 
present and future of China, and the ways in which the ou owers have been affected by the re- 
Sults of the war.” Cloth, 8vo, with illustrations and map, $3.50 net. 


READY THIS WEEK 
Professor Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis 


An interesting study of the position of gocrent day Christianity towards its fundamental purpose of 
transforming human society into the king iom of God. Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net (postage 13c.) 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s The Birth of the Nation 
Pictures of the early Colonial days of Virginia, drawn with such delicacy of outline, and fine touches 


of humor, as make the book uncommonly attractive, especially to those who would refresh their memo- 
ries before visiting the Jamestown Exposition. Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net (postage 13c.) 


Prof. Edmond Meany’s Vancouver’s Discovery of Puget Sound 


Historical and biographical material of unusual interest, supplemented with illustrations from archives 
portrait galleries and private collections in England and Spain. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 16c.) 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 
E. Parmalee Prentice’s . Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations 


“To the student of good government, to the lawyer, and to the statesman it should prove invaluable.” 
—Herald. Cloth, 244 octavo pages, $1.50 net (postage I1c.) 


Gen. Henry L. Abbot’s 400k on The Panama Canal 


A new, thoroughly revised edition entirely reset. Full details of the American operations are brought to 

date, with recent illustrations, etc. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 15c.) 
Mr. Franklin Pierce’s The Tariff and the Trusts 

“One of the very best books that has been published upon either subject. . . . it is right up to date, 

dealing with the actual situation.” Congressman Jonnw SHarp Wiiiiams. Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 13¢.) 


Nev. R. J. Campbell’s The New Theology 


Of great interest to the would-be religious man who finds himself out of tune with the churches; an 
interesting presentation of the gospel of “the humanity of God and the divinity of man.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage roc.) 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s Three Acres and Liberty 


A practical, verified showing of what can be done by the intelligent use of a very small piece of land; 
a gospel to men unequal to the strain and confinement of commercial or industrial life. 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.75 net (postage 3c.) 
NEW FICTION 


Mr. John Oxenham’s The Long Road Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.40 
“It is a thrilling and absorbing story . . . theré is a rarely sweet accompaniment of tender tones, of 
love and heroism, and intermittent, never quite lost hope.”—Evening: News, Buffalo. 

Mr. Jack London’s Before -Adam Cloth, illustrated in colors, $1.50 
“One wonders where to begin to tell how beautiful it is—how vitally interesting.”—Denver Post. 


Mr. Owen: Wister’s How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 


“Mr. Wister has found the true function of the Simplified Spelling fad—it.is to make us merry.” 
—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. Cloth, illustrated, 50 conte 


Marion Foster Washburne’s Family Secrets 


If a woman ever ached to talk over what she sees in the commonplace life around her, and couldn’t 
(because it would be “gossiping”) she will understand the pleasure of meeting comprehension in the 
pages of this story. Cloth, tamo, $1.25 
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SCHOOLS 

















‘ Syracuse 4 


University 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 

Offers, beside the regular College Courses, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, 
Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. Tui- 
tion expenses are so moderate that they are 
less than the fees in some Colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. July 5—Aug. 16 








Bulletin sent on application. 


s “A 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cole, A. M.,.D. D., President. 
78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907. ‘Endowed colle ge- Dre 
Certificates to college. Advanced — or pbigh-achooi 
tes and others. Art 
Native French and Game. _ back” — 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
= eS ee Le Bee 
WHEATON SEMINARY: Norton, Mass.” 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 
An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvan vania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Trains men end women for the present day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary “and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yielding $810, awarded 
annually to a competent graduate. Special’ lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions, 














_The Michigan Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich 

Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all coll \. 

Strong teaching. Gennine military on 4 Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. =e refo —yit 
LAWREN B CAMERON 


HULL, 
t and Superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Bqual to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. ©. J. WRIGHT, A. M., 
Principal. freehold, N. J. 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West 54th St. (Between 5th and 6th Aves.), 
New York. A high class residential and day school. New 
fire proof - -— < oee ss” ag WO for a school. Perfect 
sanitation. M. A., Director; Mrs. George 
Dickson, Principal 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 
OSSLNING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
41st year begins: { = sia. — sostentaer ber 4 


ROMEIKE’S "s™ 


will send you all newspaper clippings. which appear 
abont 7, a frien ae any subject on which ¥ you want 
to be Rosy — yO es. noxious of 

séarched. 


Inc., 110 W. 26th St.. WM. Y. 

















HIS new work is for the note home-maker what the 
essional li is to thi 
every one of the 12 vo! 
teresting as a story book. It Ly 
is our comp! 
ents, on, rovieed and Supplemented. No he home that. can afford 
to have any books should be without this Library! Why! 


Le Yuteonbie you io sere yearly fardefars and 


" That’ we wil guaran 
Y¥ 
HEALTH W 1S, ABOVE PRICE, Sou rp a 


happ pines —yOUr own or those dear to you. The L Y 
I give you the ae if prevention whieh isso 
much easier and better 
E-MAKING A. PRO ESSION, It is at 

ool RUE A mpicated ant most fm SION the bree 
fessions. The LI RARY tntaéed © all of the new oped 
sion ~ wR ” brought together for the mint cme 
by 90 eminent teachers. It is clear, concise, and practical. 

THERHOOD 18 A SACRED TRUST. On 
netor! A depend t REO. TRY character 
and life euegess man the chi ldren, The LIBRARY includes 
the * Profession of Motherhood.” 


DRUDCERY IS WORK WITHOUT THOUCHT. 
The LIBRARY gives intellectual stimulus. It shows the 
ceunen, * A ae and better methods. It separates the 

mportant from the unimportant. It gives new light, 
incontl ve, and inspiration. 

ATION, The LIBRARY is its 

a A expe ANAT. ge. a express prepaid ona 
ween 's approval. If he wanted, at it express collect ; 
otherwise remit 81, and #2 q month until the special price, 
$14.80, is paid, or send $14.40 cash. (Regular price, $24.00.) 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP PRIVILECES 
If you subscrite for the LIBRARY before May 31, 07, 
Associate Membership a in the School will be given 
— churge—including free use of our (1) Circulating 
Library (by mail) containing 300 books relating to health, 
7 children, etc., (2) Bureau of Information for answer- 
ing all personal 4 questions, (3) _Parchasing Department 
‘ving discounts books, furnish- 
, ete., (4) ScLool Bulletins ae articles, reviews, 
brent eo) Cresit tor omenas pose * f active membership is 
Term, six years. (Regular fee, $12.00.) 
12 HANDSOME VOLUMES 
House; Its Plan, Decoraticn, Care. 7 Household Management. 
Ho old Bacterielogy. 8 Personal Hygiene. 
Household Hygiene. 9 Home Care of the Sick. 
Chemistry of the Household. 10. Texiiles and Clothing. 
Prinefples of Cookery. 11 Stady of Child Life. 
So and Dieteties. 12 Care of Children. 
1000 illustrations—bound in green and gold, 
gold « top,de Luxe books. Order now and save 60 per cent. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMIC. 
3307 A Avenue, Chi pana 


Eo OF HOME-MAKING= 


mm Soeeee or lawyer—except 























EUROPEAN TOURS 





ences MONTHS IN EUKOPE 


a select , easy of ten ladies for a 
$5 & iy There are few 
‘or 


pe. Lalse-Phillips & School. 





$270. °°. 35,027" Europe 


All necessary expenses Pecluded; ey escort; excel- 
lent service. Other tours priced b Frequent 
departures during May, ue and July. Noeth Cape-Russia 
Tour, June 20. FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. 


20 YEARS OF FOREICN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUN& ITINERARY 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 
643 Boylston Street, Boston 
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D : L } i 

ir. Lapponi 

Physician to the Iate Pope Leo. XIII., and also Physician in 
Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “‘Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro-intestinal 
Dyspepsia, and in allthe Various Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.”’ 





Foliowing is an Exact Translation of Dr, Lapponi's Testimonial as Written by Himself: 


Rome, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in 
Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural mineral water placed in 
commerce under the name of attest that, by its richness of com- 
and am glad to be able to WATER position of lithia, it is of marvel- 
ous efficacy in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Conges- 
tions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro- intestinal Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and 
in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

Signed) Pror. Giuseppe Lapponl. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO L WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials 
ITHIA which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel'at Springs opens June'1Sth. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, _ 
RESORTS, ETC. 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. 


If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 
in a region of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure — 
milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ ‘ : = : 
Ride from New York—a country heartily recommended by - " 
physicians—then send 8 cents for postage to the under- : . 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” of 135° pages. 
It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms and Board- 
ing Houses, with {hots location, rates of board, facilities, HOTEL AND SANATORIUM, 
attractions, ete. Vacation Bureau a roadway, N. ATLANT J 
IN NEW_YORK—141, 425, 1180, 1354, 1393 Broadway, og Core. eS. noes , 
Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 2798 3d One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 
‘ -, 182 5th Ave.; Ticket offices, every comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 
anaes and West 42d St. ferries, 56 Beaver . Journal 
Information Bureau, Columbus Circle and 59th St., Eagle 


Information Bureau, 26 Bast 23d St. A + L. A NJ L. I NJ E MORTERAL FO 


IN BROOKLYN—4 Court St., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
Macon St., 390 Broadway, Eagle Information Bureau. nee ry, eeu, thous, zat ee 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates oubépink a Swat as $ THe SM AND Most PICTURESQUE, 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 Broadway, 105 West 
135th St., 56 Beaver St., 4 Court St., Brooklyn; Wee- VICTORIAN. Ap 
hawken and ferry offices, giving an 0 portunity of er = 

ally selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day’ " 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets  eaee return. Second Saloon, $42.50 to $47.50 

May 30th or May 3ist, J. C. DERSON, Send for circular: F. DEBEVOISE, Flatiron Building, THos. 

Traffic Manager, 56 ; St., N. Y. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, or 

H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 














Algonquin Hotel. Hotel, hota of modern cn egal at = 


grounds peas the deere. WM. 6. ROYER, Manager HOLIDAYS IN wt NGLAND 
ASTON SANITARIUM Fathers, Dickens and 


ss of nervous and mental patients received. 
lect mexperience; late first Assistant Physician in = 5 Agen 
Middletown, N. State Hospital; visit before de- GREAT sasrann RAILWAY OF ENGL AND. 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 362 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
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Pacific Coast 
Opportunities 


Are waiting every man of brain or brawn— 
they are many and are calling you. Every 
day during March and April there is a low 
rate from Chicago of 


33 | 


to nearly all points in California, Washington 
and Oregon, with daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping 
cars, S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, via 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Correspondingly _ rates 
from all points 
Tickets good on fast trains 
through to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and North Pacific Coast 
Points. 
Write for itineraries, maps, booklets, 
time schedules, etc., to 
W. B. Knit 


Chicago, Ill. 


iskern, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, é. & N.-W. Ry. 
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Book List No. 9 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


[The recent death of Thomas Bailey Aldrich has 
caused renewed interest in his life and works, so the 
following list of the best biographical sketches and criti- 
cism, prepared yd Miss Beatrice Winser, of the Newark. 
N. iz + sear Library, may be of value to librarians and 
readers. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Scribner’s Magazine, 
Vol. 8, June, 1874, page 201-204, with portrait. 
An appreciation of the influence of Aldrich as a 


poet and prose writer upon American literature.. 


Mr. Aldrich’s Fiction. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
46, Nov., 1880, page 695-698. The writer holds 
that Aldrich has developed a species of romance 
which bases fanciful superstructure upon a solid 
foundation of realism. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By George Parsons 
Lathrop, Critic, Vol. 1, April oth, 1881, page 97- 
98. A review of the work of Aldrich, who had 
just been made editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
succeeding Howells. 

Mr. Aldrich’s Poetry. B 
lantic Monthly, Vol. 34, 
671-675. 

On Beacon Hill and Round It. 
William Henry Bishop, in The Critic, Vol. 4, new 
series, Aug, 8th, 1885, page 61-63. Same sketch 
in book form, “Authors at Home,” page 3-16, 
New York, Cassell, 1888. 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. B 
Frank Dempster Sherman, in The Century, Vol. 
20, September, 1891, page 659 with portrait. 
A poet’s appreciation of a poet. Calls him one of 
the rarest lyrical poets of the nineteenth century. 
George Catterell, an Englishman, in reviewin 
some of Aldrich’s poems in The Academy, Vol. 
39, May 2d, 1891, page 410-411, says of him: 
There is, perhaps, no living poet, either in Eng- 
land or America, who has greater skill in the 
handling of our language.” 

Pressman ae nef tiger The Book 
uyer, . ‘10, November, 1803, pa - 
mer ag 03, page 403-404, 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By James Herbert 
Morse, The Critic, Vol. 28, Dec. 4th, 1897, page 
335-336, with portrait. 

An Appreciation of Aldrich’s Poetry. By 
Bliss Perry in The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 92, 
November, 1903. Page 711-714. 

An Appreciation. By Hamilton W. Mabie, 
The Outlook, Nov. 24th, 1906, page 735-738, with 
portrait, In addition to this article there are two 
poems by Aldrich, entitled “I Vex Me Not With 
Brooding on the Years” and a “Nocturne,” also 
poems by Austin Dobson and Henry Van 
written in honor of Aldrich’s seventieth birthday. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. In “Poets’ Homes,” 
» Ay. H. Stoddard and others, Vol. 1, page 266- 


Edgar Fawcett, At- 
ecember, 1874, page 


(Aldrich.) By 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. In “Fifty Years 
Among Authors,” by J. C. Derby, 1886, page 
227-234. Sketch of his early life. ” 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich. In “Warner's Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature,” Vol. 1, page 
312-315. Sketch and selections. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By Ferris Greenslet, 
in The Nation. Vol. 84, Mi. 21, page 261-262. 
The best short sketch of Aldrich, whose name “at 
once suggests a quality of poetic pleasure so fine, 
so constant and so individual.” 


Works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Riverside 
Edition. 8 Vols. $12.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Select Works. The most important books for 
small libraries and readers of limited time are the 
following: Poems. Household Edition. $1.50. 
Marjorie Daw and Other People. Riverside 
Aldine Series. $1.00. (A delightful story with 
a most . unexpected ending, gives the book its 
title). The Genen of She $1.50. (A whim- 
sical story). The Stillwater Tragedy. $1.50. 
(An interesting story, with a very good plot. 
Considered his masterpiece by some critics). The 
Story of a Bad Boy. $1.25. (Aldrich’s own 
boyhood. A classic and a great favorite). Ponka- 
Pog. Papers. Essays. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 





Fifty Years Ago 


From @bhe Independent Thursday, April oth, 1857. 
The Springfield Republican announces that Mr. 
Samuel Bowles has accepted the editorial charge 
of the Boston Traveller, strengthened by the con- 
solidation with it of the Boston Atlas and the 
Boston Telegraph and Chronicle, and will be suc- 
ceeded as editor-in-chief of the Republican, by his 
long-time efficient associate, Mr. J. G. Holland. 

Russia.—The Emperor is more than ever anx- 
ious to bring to a conclusion the disastrous war 
of the Caucasus, which, by the sword or by dis- 
ease, consumes annually a third of the Russian 
Army, and which has now lasted for fifty years. 

Mr. Spurgeon.—The Christian Times under- 
stands that Mr. Spurgeon has received £4,500 to- 
wards his new tabernacle. At the close of a re- 
cent Sunday morning’s service he was presented 
with £100 for that object by Mr. Ruskin, the au- 
thor of “Modern Painters.” 

Death of Crinoline,—The hoops, and rings, and 
skirts thirty-six yards wide will disappear, now 
that the French Empress has appeared in a dress 
of extremely moderate circumference. 


Vacation Photographs Wanted 


Our photographic readers, amateur and pro- 
fessional, are altogether too modest. If they 
could see some of the pictures we have reccived. 
they would hasten to dig out the best plates or 
films of last summer’s crop and make some ‘prints 
in the confident hope of getting the $25 prize. We 
want about ten times as “many photographs as 
have yet been sent us, so the Vacation Number 
will have variety, novelty and interest. No re- 
strictions on style, size, subject, or number of 
photographs. We will pay $2 apiece for all we 
use and return the rest, if postage is included 
You'll have to hurry, because May Ist is the limit 
for the receipt of —_~ 

HE INDEPENDENT, 

New York City. 





130 Fulton Street. 
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LACE 
FRONT 





Registered Trade Mark 


fort, graceful lines, and perfect fitting. 


high grade. 


stout figures, 


cordially invite inspection, 





CORSETS 


We have just added to our stock two well tested models, 
which we believe represent the very best in corset making, viz... 
« L*IRRESISTIBLE”’ and «*«GOSSARD’”’ 


The principle of LACING IN FRONT we believe is 
the correct construction from the view points of health, com- 


These Corsets are carefully made on this principle; the 
materials are of the very best, and in every way they are 


Models may be had adapted for slender, medium and 
Prices $5.00—8.00—12.00 — 16.50 and 19.50 each. 
Thoroughly competent fitters are in attendance to explain 
the merits of these corsets and fit the model selected. We 


14 W. 23d ST. 


James McCutcheon & Co., ‘new vor« 











——Model— 
Incubators and Brooders 


are world-beaters for hatching 
and rearing chickens. 20,000 
chickens were reared in them 
on the Model Farm last sea- 
son, 30,000 out now, and more 
coming. You can do as well 
when poised by the advice of 
one who knows. 

Pres. Brown, of the Lake- 
wood. Farm, who raised ,000 
layers last season, says: “Mr. 
Cyphers, our results this last 
year will place us in the first 
rank of successful poultry 
farms; and we feel that we 
owe our success largely to you. The years of 
research and accumulated knowledge that have 
enabled you to give us poultrymen an incubator 
that hatches chicks; and the advice and counsel 
to which you have made us welcome and which 
have helped avoid money-wasting errors, have, 
with our own work, made Lakewood Farm a 
financial success.” 

The Model catalog describes these real hatch- 
ers. I will send it and a repost book, showin 
that the Model Incubator hatches more an 
stronger chicks at agricultural stations; on the 
biggest money-making poultry plants in the world; 
f for small poultrymen; for fanciers; and for ama- 
H teurs who never before operated an incubator. 

i You_can make big money producing eggs for 
me. Top Bro paid. Now have five receiving 
stations. rite me today. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
347 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 4 
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Financing An Enterprise 


By Francis Cooper 


4] A practical work of 540 pages telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. 
In two volumes, buckram 


_ bind 
7 Volume I describes the 
methods and requisites of 
successful financing; tells 
when and how to investi- 
ae an enterprise; also 
ow it may be held and 
feed. together with a 
ll and valuable discus- 
sion of capitalization 
1 Volume Il tells how to 
repare a prospectus and 
5! w to present an enter- 
prise, (1) personally, (2) by letter, (3) by circulars, 
4) by general advertising. It also contains a full 
scussion of trust fund guarantees, guaranteed 
stock and bonds, underwriting commissions and the 
general problems of promotion 
{ The work is free from advertising, is practical 
and tothe pet. It is the only first-class publication 
of the kind. It is of value and interest to every 


eng investor and business man. 
Pp. 8 vo. 1906. Two volumes. Prepaid price $4. 


Descriptive booklet and price list of busin ess books on application 
THE RONALD PRESS CO., Rooms 12-14. 229 Broadway, N.Y 
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- Survey of the World 


: - President Roose- 
ee mane velt caused to be 
ALR ee published, on the 
2d, parts of a letter in which he had de- 
clined the invitation of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association to deliver an ad- 
dress at Springfield on the railway ques- 
tion. With it were long extracts from 
two of his public addresses and two of 
his mesSages, setting forth his railway 
policy. He had said recently to callers 
that in his future course he should not 
deviate a hand’s breadth from the course 
he had pursued and was still pursuing. 
It was asserted by authority, however, 
that he did not intend to take or recom- 
mend any action that would affect the 
safety and stability of railway securities 
already issued——On the morning of 
the 2d, there was published in the New 
York World a long, private letter, sent, 
on January 21st, 1906, by Edward H. 
Harriman, president of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific roads, to Sydney 
Webster, a prominent lawyer and his in- 
timate friend. A stenographer named 
Hill, whom Mr. Harriman had dis- 
charged, wrote out the letter from his 
notes and sold it for publication. Hill 
has been arrested and has confessed. It 
appears that Mr. Webster had warned 
Mr. Harriman against being drawn into 
politics. Replying,.-Mr. Harriman said 
(after a reference to the insurance in- 
vestigation), that his “being made at all 
prominent in the political situation” was 
“entirely due to President Roosevelt and 
because of my taking an active part in 
the autumn of 1904 at his request, and his 
taking advantage of conditions then 





created to further his own interests.” 
The letter continued as follows: 


“About a week before the election in the 
autumn of 1904, when it looked certain that 
the State ticket would go Democratic, and 
was doubtful as to Roosevelt himself, he, the 
President, sent me a request to go to Wash- 
ington to confer upon the political conditions 
in New York State. I complied, and he toid 
me he understood the campaign could not be 
successfully carried on without sufficient 
money, and asked if I would help them in 
raising the necessary funds, as the National 
Committee, under control of Chairman Cor. 
telyou, had utterly failed of obtaining them, 
and there was a large amount due from them 
to the New York State Committee. 

“I explained to. him that I understood the 
difficulty here was mainly caused by the up- 
State leaders being unwilling to support De- 
pew for re-election as United States Senator; 
that if he, Depew, could be taken care of in 
some other way, I thought matters could be 
adjusted and the different contending ele- 
ments in the party brought into close alliance 
again. We talked over what could be done 
for Depew, and,- finally, he agreed that - if 
found necessary he would appoint him as Am- 
bassador to Paris. 

“With full belief that he, the President, 
would keep this agreement, I came back to 
New York, sent for Treasurer Bliss, who told 
me that I was their last hope, and that they 
had exhausted every other resource. In his 
presence I called up an intimate friend of Sen- 
ator Depew, told him that it was necessary in 
order to carry New York State that $200,000 
should. be raised at once, and if he would help 
I would subscribe $50,000. After a few words 
over the telephone, the gentleman said he 
would let me know, which he did probably in 
three or four hours, with the result that the 
whole amount, including my subscription, had 
been raised.” 


The checks were given, Mr. Harriman 


‘went on to say, to Treasurer Bliss, who 


took them to Chairman Cortelyou. “If 
there were any among them of life in- 
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surance companies, or any other like or- 
ganizations, of course Cortelyou must 
have informed the President.” 


“This amount enabled the New York State 
Committee to continue its work, with: the re- 
sult that at least 50,000 votes were turned in 
the city of New York alone, making a differ- 
ence of 100,000 votes in the general result. 
There are between 2,200 and 2,300 districts in 
Greater New York, and in a campaign such 
as that the expenditure of, say, $50 in each 
district for campaign purposes, not including 
the watchers on election day, would take more 
than $100,000.” 


Some time in December, 1904, after 
the election, while on his way from Vir- 
ginia to New York, Mr. Harriman con- 
tinued, he stopped in Washington and 
had a short talk with the President: 


“He then told me that he did not think it 
necessary to appoint Depew as Ambassador 
to Paris, as agreed; in fact, favored him for 
the Senate. 1 had nof expected that he was 
the one [to decide] as to what would be nec- 
essary, but he arrogated that to himself, and 
I, of course, could say nothing further. After 
that I used what influence I could to have De- 
pew returned to the Senate, as I considered 
there had been an implied~ obligation which 
should be lived up to. 

“This is the way I was brought to the sur- 
face in the political matters. I was 
brought forward by Roosevelt in an attempt 
to help him, at his request, the same as I was 
in the insurance matter by Hyde and Ryan by 
their request for my help. . 

“Ryan's success in all his - manipulations, 
traction deals, tobacco combination, manipula- 
tion of the State Trust Company into the 
Morton Trust Company, the Shoe and Leather 
Bank into the Western National Bank and 
then again into the Bank of Commerce—thus 
covering up his tracks—has been done by the 
adroit mind of Elihu Root, and this present 
situation has been brought. about by a com- 
bination of circumstances: which has brought 
together the Ryan, Root, Roosevelt element. 

“Whtre do I stand?” 


Mr. Harriman was informed on the rst 
that this letter was to be printed. He 
sought in vain to prevent the publication 
of it. Hill, the stenographer, was ar- 
rested on the 4th. 


st 


Mr. Roosevelt re- 
sponded promptly: 
by publishing, on 
the following day, a letter written in Oc- 
tober last, in which he had characterized 
the leading assertion of the letter to Web- 
ster as “a deliberate and wilful untruth.” 
Congressman James S. Sherman was 
chairman of the Republican Congression- 
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al Committee in the campaign of last fall. 
In the first week of October he asked: Mr. 
Harriman for a contribution. Mr. Har- 
riman refused and at the same time said 
harsh. things about the President, at- 


_ tacking his railway policy and asserting 


that he had broken a promise. Mr. Sher- 
man reported this to the President, who, 
in a letter dated October 8th, addressed 
to Mr. Sherman and filling nearly three 
newspaper columns, made a statement as 
to his relations and correspondence with 
Mr. Harriman. The President says in 
this letter : 


“I shall begin by repeating what you told 
me he [Mr. Harriman] said to you on the oc- 
casion last week when you went to ask him 
for a contribution to the campaign. You in- 
formed me that he then expressed great dis- 
satisfaction with me and said, in effect, that 
so long as I was at the head of the Republi- 
can party or it was dominated by the policies 
which I advocate and represent he would not 
support it, and was quite indifferent whether 
Hearst beat Hughes or not, whether the Dem- 
ocrats carried Congress or not. He gave as a 
reason for his personal dislike of me partly 
my determination to have the railroads super- 
vised and partly the alleged fact that after 
promising him to appoint Depew Ambassador 
to France I failed to do it; and I understood 
you to say that he alleged that I made this 
promise at a time when he had come down to 
see me in Washington, when I requested him 
to raise $250,000 for the Republican Presiden- 
tial campaign, which was then on. 

“Any such statement is a deliberate and wil- 
ful untruth—by rights it should be character- 
ized by an even shorter and more ugly word 
I never requested Mr. Harriman to raise a 
dollar for the Presidential campaign of 1904. 
On the contrary, our communications as re- 
gards the campaign related exclusively to the 
fight being made against Mr. Higgins for 
Governor of New York, Mr. Harriman be- 
ing immensely interested in the success of Mr. 
Higgins because he regarded the attack on 
Mr. Higgins as being really an attack on him, 
Mr. Harriman, and on his friend, Governor 
Odell; and he was concerned onl a etting 
me to tell Mr. Cortelyou to aid iggins 
so far as he could, which I gladly did” 


Mr. Harriman had urged him to promise 
to make Senator Depew Ambassador to 
France, but he had told Mr. Harriman he 
did not think it would be possible for him 
to do this, or to appoint James H. Hyde, 
for whom men “representing the big fi- 
nancial interests” had written to him, and 
whom Mr. Harriman was willing to sup- 
port. The President gives parts of the 
letters which passed between them, say- 
ing: “His and my letters now before 
me, of the fall of 1904, run as follows: 
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On his return from spending the summer 
in Europe, on September 20th, he wrote 
me stating that if I thought it desirable 
he would come to see me at any time.” 
| This letter had been preceded by an in- 
vitation from the President, on June 
29th, which Mr. Roosevelt omitted and 
which Mr. Harriman afterward supplied. 
In the letter of September 2oth, there 
was a reference to this invitation. This 
the President omitted.} The President 
shows that on September 23d he an- 
swered that there was at present nothing 
for him to see Mr. Harriman about, al- 
tho he would have liked to discuss with 
him “one or two points in my letter of 
acceptance.” On October toth, the 
President wrote: “In view of this 
trouble over the State ticket in New 
York, I should very much like to have a 
few words with you.” He invited Mr. 
Harriman to lunch or dinner. The 
trouble, he says, was “the bolt against 
Higgins.” Two days later, Mr. Harri- 
man wrote that he would come “the first 
of next week.” But on October 14th, the 
President sent him the following letter : 

“My Dear Mr. Harriman—A_ suggestion 
has come to me in a roundabout way that you 
do not think it wise to come on to see me in 
the closing weeks of the campaign, but that 
you are reluctant to refuse, inasmuch as I 
have asked you. Now, my dear sir, you and 
I are practical men, and you are on the ground 
and know the conditions better than I do. If 
you think there is any danger of your visit 
to me causing trouble, or if you think there is 
nothing special I should be informed about or 
no matter in which I could give aid, why, of 
course, give up the visit for the time being, 
and then a few weeks hence, before I write 
my Message, I shall get you to come down to 
discuss certain Government matters not con- 
nected with the campaign. 

“With great regard, sincerely yours.” 
This letter, the President says, is “in- 
compatible with any theory that I was 
asking Mr. Harriman to see me in my 
own interest, or that I intended to make 
any request for help from him.” He 
quotes a letter of November 30th from 
Mr. Harriman, who said he was very 
apprehensive about what the President 
should say about the railways in his 
forthcoming Message, and advised that 
“no reference be made to the subject” ; 
also a letter of his own, of the same date, 
in which he informed Mr. Harriman that 
his mind was made up on that question, 
and explained at length how he had ar- 











rived at his conclusions. He had had in 
view a discussion with Mr. Harriman of 
currency legislation, and “had not 
thought of discussing railroad matters” 
with him, altho he “would have been de- 
lighted to do so.” On December 2d, Mr. 
Harriman wrote again, arguing against 
any increase of the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. “I was un- 
able,” says the President, “to agree with 
his views.” Mr. Harriman, he adds, pro- 
fessed to be acting in the interest of Gov- 
ernor Odell, as to the Depew appoint- 
ment, but Governor Odell, shortly after 
December 2d, shifted his support and, 
on December toth, sent him a very earn- 
est personal request (the letter is given 
in full) for the appointment of James H. 
Hyde. At the close of the long letter to 
Mr. Sherman, the President speaks as 
follows of Mr. Harriman’s remarks to 
Mr. Sherman when the latter asked him 

“if he thought it was well to see Hearst- 
ism and the like triumphant over the Re- 
publican party”: 

“You inform me that he told you that he did 
not care in the least, because those people 
were crooks and he could buy them; that 
whenever he wanted legislation from a State 
Legislature he could buy it; that he ‘could 
buy Congress’ and that if necessary he ‘could 
buy the judiciary.” This ‘was doubtless said 
partly in boastful cynicism and 5? in a 
mere burst of bad temper because of his ob- 
jection to the Interstate Commerce law and 
to my actions as President. But it shows a 
cynicism and deep-seated corruption which 
make the man uttering such sentiments, and 
boasting, no matter how falsely, of this power 
to perform such crimes, at least as undesirable 
a citizen as Debs, or Moyer, or Haywood. 

“It is because we have capitalists capable of 
uttering such sentiments and capable of act- 
ing on them that there is strength. behind 
sinister agitators of the Hearst type. The 
wealthy corruptionist, and the demagog who 
excites, in the press or on the stump, in office 
or out of office, class against class and appeals 
to the basest passions of the human soul, are 
fundamentally alike and are equally enemies 
of the Republic. I was horrified, as was Root, 
when you told us today what Harriman had 
said to you.” 

The President now says that after writ- 
ing this letter to Mr. Sherman he was 
assured that Mr. Harriman “had not 
made the statements which Mr. Sherman 
credited him with making,” but that, as 
the same statements appear in the Web- 
ster letter, he publishes what he wrote to 
Mr. Sherman in October——Comment- 
ing upon all this, Mr. Harriman says: 
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“{ cannot withdraw anything in the letter 
to. Mr. Webster.” The President, he 
continues, does him injustice in trying to 
convey an impression that th: interview 
in the fall of 1904 was of his own seek- 
ing. He publishes Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
of June 2oth, inviting him, and argues 
that the entire correspondence supports 
his assertions about the request for 
money. It is false, he says, that he made 
the cynical remarks attributed to him. 

“I feel particularly fortunate,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt when he gave the cor- 
respondence to the public, “that I have 
been attacked within the last few days by 
both ex-Senator Burton and Mr. Harri- 


& 
Following the publica- 
tion of the Harriman 
correspondence, inter- 
esting statements were made at the White 
House, where the President talked freely 
with newspaper men, with the under- 
standing that what he said should not be 
published in quotation marks. — State- 
ments were also given out there “by au- 
thority.” Inevitably, the substance of 
these statements and of the President’s 
remarks became involved in a mass of 
gossip. It was asserted “at the White 
House” that Mr. Harriman’s interest in 
the campaign of 1904 was due to his de- 
sire to be appointed Senator in Mr, De- 
pew’s place. Contributions from several 
corporations were declined, it was said, 
by Chairman Cortelyou, with one of $20,- 
ooo from a man who wanted to be ap- 
pointed Minister to Belgium. The con- 
troversy with Alton B. Parker concern- 
ing contributions was reviewed, with 
comments suggested by recent events. 
But the most sensational statement was 
one (published on the 4th) that Mr. 
Roosevelt and his friends had dis- 
covered “a rich man’s conspiracy” to 
control the Presidential nomination next 
year in the interest of the “reactionaries.” 
There was evidence, it was asserted, of a 
movement to defeat the President’s poli- 
cies and any representative of them by a 
Harriman-Rockefeller-Hearst combina- 
tion, which had a fund of $5,000,000 for 
its campaign. The conspirators were to 
seek control of the nominating conven- 
tion under cover of delegates ostensibly 
committed to Mr. Roosevelt or to “favorite 
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sons” of States. After the final declina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt, a. majority was to 
be used for a reactionary candidate. The 
whole scheme, it was said, had been dis- 
closed at a private dinner in Washington 
to a friend of the President by a Senator, 
and the conspirators were already at 
work in Pennsylvania, in Ohio and else- 
where. Altho names were not given “by 
authority,” it was asserted in dispatches 
to the press thruout the country that the 
plans had been divulged by Senator Pen- 
rose at a dinner given in February by 
Senator Bourne, and that the recipient of 
the tale had been Secretary Loeb. Sen- 
ator Penrose promptly denied that he had 
said anything of the kind or had attend- 
ed a dinner at which such a statement 
was made by anybody. He pointed to 
his support of the President's policies. 
Other Senators, said'to have been guests 
at the dinner, made similar denials. It 
was generally admitted that, whether 
there was such a combination or not, it 
would be difficult hereafter to elect dele- 
gates professing to stand for Mr. Roose- 
velt or the representative of his policies 
but really hostile to both_—W. D. Hay- 
wood, soon to be tried in Idaho for mur- 
der, says that the President’s reference to 
him in the letter to Mr. Sherman has 
done him irreparable injury. The organ- 
ization of labor unions formed for the 
defense of Haywood, Moyer and Petti- 
bone has sent to the President an em- 
phatic protest. 


At the municipal elec- 
tion in Chicago on the 
2d, inst., Frederick A. 
Busse, Republican, who has been post- 
master of the city for some time past, was 
elected Mayor by a plurality of 13,010 
over Edward F. Dunne, Mayor during 
the last two years. Mr. Busse is the first 
Mayor elected for a term of four years. 
About 330,000 votes were cast. The or- 
dinances designed to end the street car 
controversy, which were recently passed 
by the Council over Mayor Dunne’s veto, 
and which the street railway companies 
had accepted, were approved at the polls 
by a majority of 33,000. They provide 
that in lieu of all existing franchises or 
franchise claims the companies shall have 
a franchise for a term of twenty years, 
with the condition that the city may buy 


Chicago’s Street 
Railways 

















the entire property at any time after giv- 
ing six months’ notice by paying $50,- 
000,000 and the cost of extensive im- 
provements which the companies are re- 
quired to make. Upon these improve- 
ments about $40,000,000 is to be expend- 
ed under the supervision of a board of 
three persons, the city appointing one, the 
companies another, and these two agree- 
ing upon the appointment of the third 
member. There are to be universal 
transfers, and the city is to receive an- 
nually 55 per cent. of the net earnings. 
Mayor Dunne and the Democrats, or a 
majority of them, stood for municipal 
ownership by purchase or condemnation. 
Fear that an attempt to carry out any 
one of the municipal ownership plans ad- 
vocated or suggested by the Mayor would 
involve years of litigation and prevent 
any improvement of the service, which is 
extremely unsatisfactory, led many who 
preferred municipal ownership, it is said, 
to vote for the ordinances. Mayor 
Dunne says he was defeated “by the 
money power, not only of this city, but of 
the. whole United States.” The campaign 
was one of great bitterness. The only 
newspapers supporting Mayor Dunne 
were those of Mr. Hearst, who had 
brought to the city several of the editors 
and cartoonists usually employed by him 
in New York. He sued the Tribune for 
libel, asking $2,500,000 damages. Mr. 
Hearst himself, his chief editor and sev- 
eral of his cartoonists were sued for libel 
by Mr. Busse. It is expected that from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 will be ex- 
pended upon improvements by the com- 
panies in the coming twelve months. 
ed 
6 ian i bes a strike of 
Awarted the conductors and train- 
men on forty-two rail- 
ways in the West was averted last week 
by the efforts of Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Knapp and Labor Com- 
missioner Neill, acting as conciliators 
under the provisions of the Erdmann 
act. After their arrival in Chicago, the 
interrupted conferences were resumed. 
Concessions were made by each side, and 
on the 4th an agreement was reached. 
The demand for a nine-hour day was 
withdrawn. The wage increase granted 
is about ro per cent., and the companies 
voluntarily included the locomotive fire- 
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men, who were not among the 48,000 
men affected by the original demand. 
The increase amounts to about $5,500,000 
a year. Both parties express their ap- 
proval of the working of the Erdmann 
law. In a telegram to President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Knapp declared that the settle- 
ment of the controversy was “a distinct 
triumph for Government mediation.”- 
By a readjustment of its payroll, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has 
increased the amount paid to its em- 
ployees by about $3,000,000 a year. 
ed 





bite It is asserted in press dis- 
bree: ry patches from Manila 

that, in preparing for the 
approaching election of members of the 
Legislative Assembly, the two leading 
parties (the Progressive and the Inde- 
pendent) stand in some places as friends 
and in others as enemies of American 
rule, their attitudes being determined by 
local sentiment ; also, that in some prov- 
inces, political use is made of the report- 
ed desire of Japan to possess the islands. 
Proof of a revival and reorganization of 
the Katipunan, an insurrectionary soci- 
ety, is said to have been found in Laguna 
province (Luzon) ; the leader of the so- 
ciety is Dominador Gomez, a well known 
agitator, and its remodeled seal shows 
the clasped hands of a Japanese and a 
Filipino. At Tayabas, 62 miles from 
Manila, there has been found a factory, 
the dispatches say, in which uniforms are 
being made for Filipinos who desire to 
fight for the Japanese. 


] 

: At the end of last week 
equities President Bonilla was 
still at Amapala, where 

he was surrounded by the Nicaraguan 
forces. The bombardment of that port 
by Nicaraguan gunboats had ceased, ow- 
ing, it is reported, to the presence of the 
American warships “Chicago” and 


_“Princeton,” or to protests made by 


Philip S. Brown, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation, who is said to have ap- 
peared as a representative of Salvador. 
Inquiry has been made at Washington as 
to his authority for this action. Dis- 
patches from Salvador say that the sur- 
render of Tegucigalpa was followed by 
brutal excesses in that city on the part of 
the victorious army, and that the children 
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of Gen. Teofilo Carcamo were hanged. 
This is denied by. President Zelaya. On 
the 6th there were conferences at Wash- 
ington with reference to another diplo- 
matic effort for the restoration of peace. 
Some predict that if Nicaragua declines 
to become a party to a peace agreement, 
her army will be opposed in the field by 
the forces of her four neighbors, 
Js 

After a year spent in 
diplomatic discussion 
over what subjects are 
to be considered at the second Hague 
Conference the Russian Government is- 
sued, on April 4th, a circular note stat- 
ing the positions taken by the Powers in 
regard to extending the scope of the Con- 
ference. It will be remembered that the 
most prominent of the questions posited 
by Russia for the first Hague Conference 
was the reduction of armament by mu- 
tual consent of the European Powers. In 
the program drawn up by Russia for the 
second Conference this subject was en- 
tirely omitted on the ground that its fate 
at the first Conference proved that it was 
a fruitless topic of discussion. The fol- 
lowing is fhe original program presented 
to the Powers by Russia and to it she stil! 
adheres : 


_I. Improvements to be made in the pro- 
visions of the convention relative to the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes as re- 
gards the Court of Arbitration and the 
International Commission of Inquiry. 

2. Additions to be made to the provisions 
of the convention of 3899 relative to the laws 
and. customs of war on land, among others 
those concerning the opening of hostilities, the 
rights of neutrals on land, etc. Declarations 
of 1899. One of these having expired, ques- 
tion of its being revived. 

3. Framing of a convention relative to the 
laws and customs of maritime warfare, con- 
cerning: The special operations of maritime 
warfare, such as the bombardment of ports, 
cities and villages by a naval force, the laying 
of torpedoes, etc.; the transformation of mer- 
chant vessels into warships; the private prop- 
erty of belligerents at sea; the length of time 
to be granted to merchant ships for their de- 
parture from ports of neutrals or of the enemy 
after the opening of hostilities; the rights and 
duties of neutrals at sea, among others the 
questions of contraband, the rules applicable to 
belligerent vessels in neutral ports; destruc- 
tion, in cases of vis major, of neutral mer- 
chant vessels captured as prizes; in the said 
convention to be drafted there would be intro- 
duced the provisions relative to war on land 
yon would be also applicable to maritime war- 
are. 
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4. Additions to be made to the convention 
of 1899 for the adaptation to maritime warfare 
of the principles of the Geneva Convention of 
of I 
But the peace movement had in many 
countries attained too much force for the 
question of armament to be ignored in 
this fashion. It was felt that the Peace 
Conference would be hardly deserving of 
the name if no effort was made at re- 
lieving the enormous and increasing bur- 
den of expenditure for army and navy. 
It had been expected that the second Con- 
ference would take a more advanced step 
toward international control and the 
maintenance of universal peace, so there 
was much disappointment when its pro- 
gram showed that it was to be more lim- 
ited in its scope and timid in its aims than 
the first. Great Britain insisted upon in- 
troducing. the question of limitation of 
armaments, and Spain and the United 
States ranged themselves by her side. 
Professor de Martens, the Russian au- 
thority on international law and a mem- 
ber of The Hague Court of Arbitration. 
visited the capitals of Europe to argue 
against the introduction of the question 
and to make such arrangements that any 
effectual action upon it, if it were intro- 
duced, would be checkmated. The result 
of his efforts appears in the following 
quotation from the latest note of the Rus- 
sian Government: 

“All the Powers to which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment comunicated in April, 1906, its ten- 
tative program of the labors of the new con- 
ference have declared their adherence thereto. 

“However, the following remarks have been 
made with respect to that program: 

“The Government of the United States has 
reserved to itself the liberty of submitting to 
the second conference two additional ques- 
tions, viz.: That of the reductions or limita- 
tion of armaments and that of bringing about 
an agreement to observe certain limitations in 
the use of force in collecting ordinary public 
debts accruing from contracts. 

“The Spanish Government has expressed a 
desire to discuss the limitation of armaments, 
reserving to itself the right to deal with this 
question at the next meeting at The Hague. 

‘The British Government has given notice 
that it attaches great importance to having the 
question of expenditures for armament dis- 
cussed at the conference and has reserved to 
itself the ri‘ght of raising it; it has also re- 
served to itself the right of taking no part in 
the discussion of any question mentioned in 
the Russian program which would be unlikely 
to produce any useful result to it. 

“Japan is of the opinion that certain ques- 
tions that are not especially enumerated in the 
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program might be conveniently included 
among the subjects for consideration and re- 
serves to itself the right to take no part in or 
withdraw from any discussion taking or tend- 
ing to take a trend which, in its judgment, 
would not be conducive to any useful result. 
“The Governments of Bolivia, Denmark, 
Greece, and the Netherlands have also re- 
served to themselves, in a general way, the 
right to submit to the consideration of the 
conference other subjects similar to those that 
are explicitly mentioned in the Russian pro- 


gram. 

“The Imperial Government deems it its duty 
to declare, for its part, that it maintains its 
program of the month of April, 1906, as the 
basis for the deliberations of the conference, 
and that if the conference should broach a 
question that would appear to it unlikely to 
end in any practical issue it reserves to itself, 
in its turn, the right to take no part in such a 
discussion. 

“Remarks similar to this last have been 
made by the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments, which have likewise reserved to 
themselves the right to take no part in the 
discussion by the conference of any question 
which would appear unlikely to end in any 
practical issue. 

“In bringing these reservations to the knowl- 
edge of the Powers, and with the hope that 
the labors of the second Peace Conference 
will create new guarantees for the good un- 
derstanding of the nations of the civilized 
world, the Imperial Government has ad- 
dressed to the Government of the Netherlands 
a request that it may be pleased to call the 
conference for the first days of June.” 


It appears from this that Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary will be the 
principal or the only Powers to take a de- 
cided stand in opposition to the consid- 
eration of the question of the limitation 
of armament. France has not followed 
her ally, Russia, in this matter, altho the 
French Foreign Office is apparently in- 
clined to do so. The Paris Temps, which 
is usually inspired in its discussion of 
foreign affairs, has strongly opposed the 
introduction of the question on the 
ground that it cannot lead ‘to any practi- 
cal results and it would cause bitterness 
and increase the mutual suspicion with 
which the Powers regard each other. It 
further. says that: “This continual talk 
of peace will eventually lead to the com- 
plete embroilment of Europe.” But the 
peace party in France under Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant is too strong 
to be disregarded, and in the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. de: Pressensé will insist in 
behalf of the Socialists on the Govern- 
ment making its position clear. Germany 
has exerted pressure upon her ally, Italy, 
to secure her support at The Hague. 
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Chancellor von Biilow recently visited 


‘Italy for the purpose of conferring with 


Signor Tittoni, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, on this subject, and apparently with 
some effect, for the name of Italy does 
not appear in the Russian note given 
above, and it is reported that Italy will 
not follow England closely in this matter, 
but will introduce a separate proposal 
bearing on the limitation of armaments, 
but in a form less objectionable to the 
Powers. The United States, at the unan- 
imous request of the American republics, 
will bring up in the conference the ques- 
tion of the Drago or Calvo doctrine, re- 
stricting the use of force in collection of 
debts due to foreigners. Secretary Root, 
at the instigation of Baron Rosen, the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, has 
notified the South American republics to 
have their delegates ready at The Hague 
with full powers at the opening of the 
conference, as there is doubt about their 
being invited to join. It is required that 
the newcomers shall, as a condition of 
admission, have adhered to the three 

eat treaties resulting from the first 

ague Conference, namely, that provid- 
ing for arbitration and mediation, the 
Geneva Convention and the rules for the 
government of maritime warfare. 


‘ Among other questions which will come 


before The Hague will be the renewal of 
the prohibition against dropping bombs 
and explosives from balloons, which was 
adopted by the first Conference, but only 
for a period of five years; and the ques- 
tion of whether the Baltic can be made 
a closed sea in time of war. The treaty 
of 1857, to which the United States was 
a party, provides for “the entire freedom 
of the Sound and the belts in favor of 
foreign vessels and their cargoes,” but it 
has been lately held by some of the Bal- 
tice Powers that the treaty relates to 
commercial vessels only. It is expected 
that the Conference will meet about 
June 15th. 
x 


So far the moderation of 
the Duma and its strict ad- 
herence to its constitutional 
functions have given no excuse for its 
dissolution, yet a strong and concerted 
effort is being made by the reactionaries 
to influence the Czar to such an action. 
and there are many rumors of its im- 
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pending success. Troops are being 


massed in St. Petersburg as they were: 


just before the dissolution of the last 
Duma. The telegraph office at Tsarskoe- 
Selo is swamped with messages from all 
parts of the empire begging the Czar to 
dismiss this useless and seditious body. 
It has been disclosed that this apparent- 
ly spontaneous outburst of indignation 
against the Duma is the result of schemes 
prepared by the League of the Russian 
People, a reactionary society organized 
for the purpose of checking the revolu- 
tionary movement. Mr. Purishkevitch, 
vice-president of the League and mem- 
ber of the Duma from Bessarabia, sent 
out a circular a week after the assembling 
of the Duma planning for such. a mani- 
festation upon a given signal. This sig- 
nal, a black cross in the Russian Banner, 
the organ of the League, appeared on the 
same day that Dr. Jollos, the editor of a 
Liberal journal, was assassinated, pre- 
sumably by a member of the League. 
Rumors are afloat, as they have been 
many times before, to the effect that the 
Czar is completely broken down in mind 
and body by anxiety, and that he is about 
to abdicate to be succeeded by a grand- 
ducal regency. In the meantime the 
Duma is proceeding with its regular or- 
der of business, the discussion of the 
budget. It is the monarchist Right in- 
stead of the revolutionary Left that is dis- 
orderly this time. Mr. Alexinsky, a So- 
cialist member, in making a speech on 
the budget, was repeatedly interrupted by 
angry exclamations from the monarchists, 
who appealed to Speaker Golovin to pre- 
vent Alexinsky from insulting the nobil- 
ity, but the Speaker called them to order 
instead. Finally, when Mr. Alexinsky 
read an extract from the London Econ- 
omist criticizing the action of the Gov- 
ernment in dissolving the last Duma as 
a breach of faith to foreign creditors. 
Count Bobrinsky, president of the Con- 
stitutional Conservative party, denounced 
the speech as treasonable and left the hall 
followed by twenty members of the 
Right. In presenting the budget to the 
Duma, April 2d, Minister of Finance 
Kokovsoff said that the costly war, the 
costlier revolution and the great famine 
had shaken the prosperity of the coun- 
try, had weakened its industry and had 
dealt a staggering blow to its credit. The 
budget had been drafted on the basis of 
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the most extreme economy. While the 
total expenditures, $1,236,000,000, 
showed a nominal decrease ‘of $20,000,- 
000 over 1906, the actual saving was al- 
most $200,000,000. The Government 
was really spending last year $1,649,000,- 
000, owing to the extraordinary expenses. 
famine relief, etc., instead of the $1,255,- 
000,000 contemplated by the budget. 
The Minister defended the moderate na- 
ture of the various items of ordinary ex- 
penditure, the necessity for new appro- 
priations for popular education, the 
colonization of Siberia, and so on, and 
said the extraordinary expenditure was 
$90,000,000 less than in 1906, altho the 
appropriation for famine relief had 
doubled. Without the consent of Parlia- 
ment it was impossible to increase the 
revenue by new taxes, hence, tho the or- 
dinary expenditures could be covered in 
the ordinary manner, credit operations 
were necessary in order to cover the ex- 
traordinary expenses, provide the monev 
needed for the liquidation of the war ex- 
penses, famine relief and railway con- 
struction. This necessitated a new loan. 
but the Government hoped to be able te 
find the funds within the country. The 
discussion of the proposed budget was 
opened by ex-Minister Kuttler, who criti- 
cized the bureaucracy for its extrava- 
gance in court expenses and superfluity 
of officials. He said only 11 per cent. 
of the revenue was derived from direct 
taxes. The indirect taxes all bore with 
great harshness on the poor. He made 
a computation showing $575,000,000 in 
revenue was derived from the taxation 
of articles used almost exclusively by the#® 
poor, while only $185,000,000 was col- 
lected from articles of luxury. Even the 
direct taxes fell chiefly on the poor, two- 
thirds of the land tax being paid by the 
peasantry, while the city taxes were 
mainly paid by those who rented houses 
and apartments. In conclusion, M. Kutt- 
ler analyzed the public debt, amounting 
to $4,500,000,000, with an annual inter- 
est charge of $191,000,000, declaring that 
only $1,750,000,000 had been expended 
on railroads and productive works, while 
$2,750,000,000 had been spent for war 
adventures. The credit of the country 
would be restored if a constitutional re- 
gime was instituted and the power over 
the national purse was given to Parlia- 
ment, as in other civilized countries. The 
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Constitutional Democrats wish to refer 
the budget to a committee but the Social- 
ists have an amendment pending to re- 
ject it summarily. If this latter action is 
taken it may serve as an excuse for the 
dissolution of the Duma. One day in 
each week is devoted to the discussion of 
the land question, on which a hundred 
members, mostly peasants, are anxious to 
speak, altho there is no probability that 
anything can result from it. The Group 
of Toil proposes the nationalization of all 
the land in the Empire. The bill of the 
Constitutional Democrats involves the 
compulsory expropriation of all estates 
above a certain limit at a price to be 
fixed by commissions. The Minister of 
Agriculture has notified the Duma that 
both these plans are inadmissible to the 


Government which will maintain the in-. 


violability of all landed property. 
st 


The revolt of the peas- 
ants of Moldavia and 
Wallachia is now offi- 
cially reported to be at an end. The re- 
serves were called out, which had the 
double advantage of increasing the mili- 
tary force and decreasing that of the 
peasantry. Troops to the number of 
136,000 are now under arms. The coun- 
try was divided into zones and systemat- 
ically traversed by companies of soldiers, 
who shot at sight all persons found loot- 
ing or setting fire to buildings. Accord- 
ing to the Government estimates the loss 
due to the destruction of crops, forests 
and buildings amounts to $6,000,000, but 
the injured land owners claim that it is 
much greater. Many of the peasants who 
had taken the oath of the insurgents re- 
garded themselves as bound by it to con- 
tinue the riots, but the Metropolitan of 
Bucharest issued a pastoral letter ab- 
solving them from their oath. At Ba- 
cleshti, near Craivou, the most desperate 
resistance was encountered by the battal- 
ion of infantry and battery of artillery 
sent against the village. The inhabitants 
turned out in mass, men, women and 
children, armed with rustic weapons, and 
charged the troops, who fired a volley, 
killing a large number. The villagers re- 
treated, carrying off the dead and wound- 
ed. Half an hour later a funeral proces- 
sion, bearing a coffin, emerged from the 
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village, headed by the priest and parish 
clerk. When it reached the troops the 
peasants ceased their loud lamentations 
and charged. The soldiers fired and the 
peasants fled, leaving the coffin, which 
was empty, on the ground. Twice more 
the troops were attacked, and the village 
had to be bombarded before it was quiet- 
ed. King Charles, who was alteady in 
feeble health, is now so worn by sorrow 
over the troubles of his kingdom that his 
death is regarded as imminent. 


& 

King Alfonso has signed a decree 
Spain dissolving the Cortes and order- 

ing the assembling of the new 
Parliament May 13th. The election of 
the Chamber of Deputies will be held 
April 21st and the Senate May 5th. The 
recent elections for the electoral bodies 
that choose half the Senate have gone in 
favor of the Conservatives, and there is 
little doubt that the present Conservative 
Ministry will be supported in the next 
Cortes. The anti-clerical movement 
seems to have been checked, and the Lib- 
erals are discredited by their failure to 
lay aside personal squabbles and support 
their Ministry when it was in power. 
The King has organized a society of land- 
owners for improving the condition of 
agriculture in Spain, and has created a 
National Defense Committee to reform 
the army and navy. The extensive emi- 
gration from Spain due to hard times is 
being checked by the Government. The 
agents of the Panama Canal Commission 
are having difficulty in getting more la- 
borers for the Isthmus, and the steamship 
“Heliopolis,” which was about to sail for 
Hawaii with 7oo Andalusian families, 
was stopped in the harbor of Malaga on 
the ground that the accommodations and 
food were poor.——King Edward is to 
meet King Alfonso this week at Carta- 
gena. A British squadron of seventeen 
vessels will act as escort to the royal 
yacht, and all the available warships of 
the Spanish navy have been called out to 
meet them.——Extensive preparations 
have been made to receive with the tradi- 
tional ceremonies the heir to the Spanish 
throne, whose birth is expected this 
month. The King and Queen have, in 
accordance with custom, visited the seven 
sacred shrines of Madrid, alone and on 
foot. 





A Constitution of the World 


(Tue Inperenpent presents the following tentative draft “for a constitution of the. 
world in anticipation of the National Peace and Arbitration Congress that meets in this city 


next week.—Enp1rTor. } 


HE signatory nations to the follow- 

ing convention desiring to form a 

union for the purpose of estab- 

lishing justice and of securing for them- 

selves as well as for posterity the 

blessings of permanent’ peace, do or- 
dain the following Constitution : 


1. There shall assemble in the year 
1915, and every fifth year thereafter, at 
The Hague, unless otherwise ordered by 
three-fourths of the signatory Powers, 
a General Assembly of the Nations. 


f ss 
2. Each nation shall be entitled to be 


represented in this Assembly by not less 
than two or more than seven persons 
chosen by each nation in such manner 
and for such a term as may seem to it 
expedient. 
ed 

3. Each nation shall have one vote in 

the General Assembly of the Nations. 


ot 


4. The territorial and political integ- 
rity of each nation represented in the As- 
sembly shall be respected by all nations 
represented. 

a 

5. No nation represented in the As- 
sembly shall acquire exclusive commer- 
cial rights with any nation outside of this 
union, and there shall be no transfer of 
political control over territory included 
in the union without the sanction of the 
Assembly. 


6. Each nation shall treat all other na- 
tions on equal terms in matters of com- 


merce, whether they be or be not repre- 
sented in the General Assembly of the 
Nations ; except that any nation can im- 
pose duties on the goods of any other na- 
tion equivalent to such other nation’s 
duties on its goods. 


7. While remaining in the Assembly, 


- each nation shall have the right to arm 


itself and use its forces according to its 
own judgment, save as it may have 
agreed to resort to arbitration. But the 
armed forces of all the nations repre- 
sented in the Assembly shall be at the 
service of the Assembly for the enforce- 
ment of decrees rendered by the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague according 
to recognized principles of law and un- 
der the provisions of treaties of arbitra- 
tion. 
ed 

8. The members of the Executive 
Council of the Interparliamentary Union 
when designated by the respective par- 
liaments of the nations comprised in this 
union shall be an International House of 
Representatives, and it shall sit for at 
least three months during each period of 


five years. 
Ss 


g. Any general principles accepted by 
both this International House of Repre- 
sentatives and by the Assembly shall be- 
come international law, unless vetoed 
within three years by one-fourth of the 
nations’ parliaments represented in this 


union. 
e 


to. Any nation may withdraw from 
the union at its pleasure. 





The Nitrogen Problem 


BY JAMES MacKAYE 


{The author of “The Economy of Happiness” is a practical chemist as well as a sociolo- 
gist, and accordingly he considers the question of our future supply of available nitrogen, 
on which the existence and progress of the human race depends, from the double view- 
point, the method of solving the problem and the possible results of its solution.—Ep1ror. ] 


HE body of man, ex- 

T clusive of the bones, 

is composed almost 

entirely of four elements: carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen. Like other 
animals, man is unable to utilize the 
simple compounds of these elements 
found in the earth’s atmosphere and soil 
in building the tissues of his body. They 
must be elaborated into the form either 
of fats, carbohydrates or proteids before 


the digestive processes can act upon 


them. The conversion of the inorganic 
compounds of these elements into or- 
ganic compounds is a function confined 
to the vegetable kingdom, and hence man 
is dependent upon plants for the mainte- 
nance of his life. 

Plants obtain the carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen which they require from the 
carbonic dioxide found everywhere in 
the atmosphere, and from the water 
found in the soil of all countries which 
are not desert. These materials are sup- 
plied in inexhaustible quantities to the 
vegetable kingdom by the normal pro- 
cesses of nature. But with nitrogen the 
case is very different. It is true that the 
earth’s atmosphere consists largely of 
nitrogen, but it is free or uncombined 
nitrogen, and as plants can only absorb 
fixed or combined nitrogen, it is not di- 
rectly available for their growth. The 
only nitrogen available for plant growth 
is the minute quantity found in a com- 
bined condition in the soil, and when this 
is exhausted plants can no longer-grow. 
As man is dependent upon nitrogenous 
vegetable tissue to maintain his lifé, and 
as the nitrogen contained in the soil is 


becoming exhausted thru the withdrawal 
of the crops used to feed him, or to feed 
the animals upon which he in turn feeds, 
it is clear that the problem of returning 
nitrogen in an absorbable form to the 
soil from which it has been taken is one 
of momentous import to the future of 
mankind. 

The principal nitrogen - containing 
plant utilized by the people of Europe 
and America is wheat, consumed largely 
in the form of bread. Other peoples 
consume corn, rice, millet or other grains 
as staples, and much of the nitrogen re- 
quired by the human body is obtained 
from animals which subsist upon grass. 
But thru all of these channels vast quan- 
tities ‘of nitrogen are constantly being 
removed from the soil, of which but a 


fraction is returned in the form of fer- 


tilizers. M. Grandeau, a French author- 
ity, has estimated that the crops har- 
vested in France remove annually about 
600,000 tons of nitrogen from the soil, 
of which only 358,200 tons, at a maxi- 
mum—and probably a good deal less— 
is returned in fertilizers, representing a 
minimum deficit of 241,800 tons of nitro- 
gen per annum. France is one of the 
most intensively cultivated countries in 
the world; and the corresponding deficit 
in most other countries is therefore much 
greater. In the United States, from 1901 
to 1905, the average wheat crop was 
660,000,000 bushels, representing a de- 
pletion of the soil approximating 1,237,- 
ooo tons of fixed nitrogen per annum. 
As wheat is not consumed by farm ani- 
mals none of this was restored to the 
land in the form of stable manure. 
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Sir William Crookes, in his presiden- 
tial address to the British Association in 
1898, discussed the nitrogen problem in 
a restricted form as the wheat problem, 
and showed that unless science could 
solve it, the starvation of the bulk of the 
human race was predictable within a few 
generations. Referring to the increase in 
the consumption of wheat, Crookes says: 


“In 1871 the bread eaters of the world num- 
bered 371,000,000. In 1881 the numbers rose 
to 416,000,000, in 1891 to 472,000,000, and at 
the present time (1898) they number 516,000,- 
ooo. The augmentation of the world’s bread- 
eating population in a geometrical ratio is 
evidenced by the fact that the yearly aggre- 
gates grow progressively larger. In the early 
seventies they rose 4,300,000 per annum, while 
in the eighties they increased by more than 
6,000,000 per anum, necessitating annual addi- 
tions to the bread supply nearly one-half great- 
er than sufficed twenty-five years ago.” 


After considering seriatim the possi- 
bilities of adding to the wheat-bearing 
areas in all the wheat raising countries of 
the. world, Crookes concludes that: 


“Should all the wheat growing countries 
add to their area to the utmost capacity on 
the most careful calculation, the yield would 
give us only an addition of some 100,000,000 
acres, supplying at the average world yield of 
12.7 bushels to the acre, 1I,270,000,000 bushels, 
just enough to supply the increase of popula- 
tion among bread-eaters till the year 1931.” 

He then makes the following sug- 
gestive inquiry: 

“When provision shall have been made, if 
possible, to feed 230,000,000 units, likely to be 
added to the bread-eating population by 1931 
—by the complete occupancy of the arable 
areas of the temperate zone now partially oc- 
cupied—where can be grown the additional 
$30,000,000 bushels of wheat required ten years 
later by a hungry world?” 


This suggests the 


supreme signifi- 
cance of the nitrogen problem whose 


answer science is at present seeking. 
The population of the world is rapidly 
increasing. Within a generation or two 
. it is probable that the arable areas of 
the world will be practically all under 
cultivation. The crops withdrawn from 
these areas to feed the vastly increased 
population will be exhausting the fixed 
nitrogen from the soil at the rate of hun- 
dreds of millions of tons annually. How 
is this nitrogen to be replaced and the 
land rendered capable of growing sufh- 
cient nitrogenous food for the genera- 
tions which are to follow? This is the 
nitrogen problem. 
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There is but one solution of it. A 
cheap source of fixed nitrogen must be 
discovered, in quantity sufficient not only 
to replace the nitrogen withdrawn by 
cropping, but to increase the fertility of 
the soil, so that more nitrogenous food 
to the acre can be grown than is possible 
today. 

At the present time the attempts being 
made to replenish the rapidly exhausting 
soils of the agricultural nations of the 
world ‘is a very feeble one. The princi- 
pal fertilizer in present use is barnyard 
manure, but as the nitrogen contained in 
it has first to be withdrawn from the soil, 
it is clear that in its use we are simply 
returning to the soil a portion of the 
nitrogen already taken from it. The 
same observation applies to fertilizers 
made from slaughter-house waste. In 
addition to nitrogenous fertilizers of this 
class a little sulfate of ammonia is sup- 
plied as a by-product in the manufacture 
of gas, and a little guano is obtained 
from the coasts of South America, but 
the supply is about exhausted, and it is 
at present as small a factor in the prob- 
lem as sulfate of ammonia. The most 
considerable factor is the sodium nitrate, 

r “Chili saltpeter,” obtained from the 
rainless coast of Chili.. About 1,500,000 
tons are exported every year to all parts 
of the world. This amount contains 
some 238,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, or 
less than one-fifth the quantity required 
to replace the nitrogen withdrawn in one 
year from the wheat lands of the United 
States alone. Besides, even at the pres- 
ent slow rate of exportation the Chili 
saltpeter mines will probably be exhaust- 
ed by 1940. 

In this exigency chemists have turned 
their attention to the one great source of 
nitrogen which can afford relief—the at- 
mosphere. Altho about 80 per cent. of 
the atmosphere consists of nitrogen it is 
very difficult to make it available for 
fertilizing purposes because of its great 
chemical inertness, its reluctance to en- 
ter into combination with other ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, means for making 
it combine are known, and the problem 
which the chemist must solve is to em- 
ploy these means in a manner which will 
be commercially practical on a large 
scale. The problem has been attacked 
from three sides. 
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The first method of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen is thru the aid of micro-organ- 
isms known as nitrifying bacteria, which 
occur in the soil. These bacteria act di- 
rectly upon the nitrogen in the air which 
permeates the soil and bring it into com- 
binations which plants are able to util- 
ize: There are two classes of the bac- 
teria. The first may live in almost any 
soil supplied with the requisite organic 
matter. They may be cultivated in suit- 
able cultures and the soil inoculated with 
them, and very satisfactory results have 
been obtained in some cases from this 
practice; but the results are very di- 
vergent and uncertain, so that thus far 
nitrogen fixation by this process has not 
proved a success in practice. The sec- 
ond class of nitrifying bacteria live only 
in tubercles on the roots of leguminous 
plants like peas, beans, clover, etc., and 
it is because they so frequently are pro- 
vided with such tubercles that plants be- 
longing to this order are able to renew 
exhausted soils. Their revivifying power 
has long been known to farmers, but the 
explanation of the phenomenon is rather 
a recent discovery. The use of tubercle- 
bearing leguminosz to replenish the ni- 
-trogen lost from the soil has been much 
more successful than the use of cultures 
of the first class of bacteria, and the 
practice of growing plants belonging to 
that order and coincidently inoculating 
the soil with cultures of tubercle-forming 
bacteria is one of considerable promise 
as a contribution to the solution of the 
nitrogen problem. 

The second method of fixing at- 
mospheric nitrogen is thru the aid of cal- 
cium carbide. Messrs. Frank and Caro, 
of Berlin, have discovered that the car- 
bides of the alkaline earth metals absorb 
nitrogen at a low red heat forming 
cyanamides. The cyanamide of calcium 
formed in this way, when placed in the 
damp soil, slowly decomposes with the 
production of ammonia salts, which are 
available as sources of plant nutrition. 
Calcium cyanamide, made in this man- 
ner, is now on the market as a fertilizer 
under the name of lime nitrogen. With 
the present high cost of manufacture of 
calcium carbide, however, it is not very 
promising as a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the nitrogen problem, but it is 
still in an early stage of development, and 
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future improvements may alter its status. 
The third, and thus far the most prom- 
ising, method of fixing atmospheric ni- 
trogen is thru its oxidation by means of 
the electric flame or arc. It has long 
been known that if electric discharges 
are passed thru a mixture of nitrogen 
and oxygen, the two elements will unite, 
forming oxides of nitrogen which on 
treatment with water generate nitrous 
and nitric acids. These well-known re- 
actions are the basis of the modern elec- 
tric method of solving the nitrogen prob- 
lem. Air, which consists of about one 
part oxygen to four parts nitrogen, is 
passed thru a powerful electric arc, a 
partial union of the gases is thereby 
brought about, and. the resulting product 
is led thru water, which washes the 
oxides of nitrogen from the large quan- 
tity of air with which they are mixed. 
The most serious difficulty encountered 
in rendering the process a commercial 
success is to make enough oxide of nitro- 
gen to pay. for the great amount of elec- 
trical energy required to maintain the 
arc. 

A large number of experimenters have 
attacked this problem, and many are still 
at work on it, but thus far the best re- 
sults have been obtained by the Birke- 
land-Eyde process at Notodden in Nor- 
way. The process is carried on within 
a narrow furnace made of firebrick. An 
alternating current at a potential of 
5,000 volts is caused to arc between two 
copper electrodes, which are kept from 
melting by a stream of water circulating 
thru them. The arc space is placed be- 
tween the poles of a powerful electro- 
magnet and in the center of its field. As 
soon as the arc is formed it is acted upon 
by the magnetic lines of force in the 
well-known manner of all electric cur- 
rents, and moves with great rapidity 
away from the center, of the field where 
the magnetic force is strongest toward 
the periphery, where it is weakest. There 
it breaks, and a new arc is formed which 
repeats the process. As the current is 
an alternating one, alternately reversing 
its direction, half the arcs recede from 
the center of the field in one direction 
and half in the other. The constantly 
forming and breaking arcs thus pro- 
duced, follow one another so rapidly that 
they assume the form of a great disk of « 
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electric flame, presenting a reactive sur- 
face of vastly greater extent than an or- 
dinary arc of the same power. Thru 
this disk is driven a rapid current of air, 
which emerges laden with about I per 
cent. of nitric oxide, which, on cooling, 
unites with more oxygen to form nitric 
peroxide. The product thus obtained, 
after being separated from the main body 
of air and converted into nitric acid by 
suitable treatment with water, is made to 
unite with lime, the final product being 
calcium nitrate. This is used as a fer- 
tilizer, and thus the nitrogen of the air 
is made available for the nutrition of 
plants, and thru them for the nutrition 
of man. 

Owing principally to the peculiar form 
of the arc used, the process described is 
the most efficient yet brought to the at- 
tention of the public. A new factory to 
consume about 27,000 horse power is in 
process of erection at Notodden, and, ac- 
cording to the prospectus of the company 
which owns it, one ton of fixed nitrogen 
can be produced for about $150. 

As one bushel of wheat, grown under 
proper conditions, abstracts approxi- 


mately 3.75 pounds of fixed nitrogen 


from the soil, it will, by the process de- 
scribed, cost about twenty-eight cents to 
replace this amount, exclusive of the 
cost of distribution. At the present time 
fixed nitrogen in the form of Chile salt- 
peter costs about $275 per ton, or fifty- 
one cents for the nitrogen equivalent of 
a bushel of wheat. Hence, it appears 
that the air may already be converted into 
a cheaper fertilizer than can be dug from 
the saltpeter beds of Chile. Of course, 
all processes for the solution of the ni- 
trogen problem are still in the experi- 
mental stage, but the present outlook is 
that great improvements will soon be 


- made, and that science is on the eve of 


at least one, and probably of several, so- 
lutions, the most effective of which will 
ultimately be adopted. Thus in the fu- 
ture there is little doubt that the exhaust- 
ed soils of the earth will be replenished 
from the inexhaustible reservoirs of the 
atmosphere, and that the ingenuity of 
man will supply the deficiencies of na- 
ture. 

But there is a far more vital question 
involved in the nitrogen problem than 
its solution. Supposing it completely 
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solved—what then? The task remains 
of employing the solution to further 
some useful purpose. It seems general- 
ly to be assumed in our day that any 
great advance in the productive arts is 
bound to accrue to the benefit of human- 
ity ; but there can be no greater delusion. 
Such advances have in many cases 
proved greater curses than blessings to 
mankind, and in countries where they re- 
sult in increasing, not the rate of con- 
sumption per capita, but merely the num- 
ber of the population, it is normally so. 
Indeed, all improvements in the art of 
agriculture will in the end prove curses 
unless means are adopted to make them 
subserve the useful purposes which they 
are adapted to subserve. Science today 
is employed in immensely advancing the 
economy of production, but it is not em- 
ployed in advancing the economy of con- 
sumption. Men use their ingenuity to 
improve the means of producing things, 
but they do not use it to improve the 
means of putting such things to useful 
purposes. It is to the arts of consump- 
tion that science should now direct its 
energies, and when thru her agency 
those arts are made to improve as rapid- 
ly as the arts of production are now im- 
proving, the great problem of human 
happiness will be solved. That problem 
is a far greater one than the nitrogen 
problem, or any other which may be 
proposed, and a laissez faire policy of 
neglect can no more solve it than it can 
solve the nitrogen problem. Science by 
providing man with an abundance of 
fixed nitrogen will put it within his 
power to supply every member of so- 
ciety with ample means of subsistence. 
She should next provide the means of 
insuring that the increased supply thus 
to be made available is made to serve its 
purpose—is actually furnished the mem- 
bers of society. It will do no good to 
utilize food which might be consumed in 
supporting happy men and women, in 
supporting unhappy ones, even tho the 
numbers of the latter be larger. 

Now unless science can devise some 
way of distributing the prodticts .of the 
earth with some fair degree of equality, 
and of checking an inordinate birthrate, 
then the solution of the nitrogen problem 
will in the end make the community more 
iniserable, instead of more happy. For 
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poverty is a matter, not of total, but of 
per capita wealth, and to prevent it 
means must be provided, not only for se- 
curing equality of distribution, but for 
nullifying the law of Malthus, that is, for 
offsetting the tendency of the population 
finally to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence. If this last requisite is 
not met, fulfillment of some, or of all, 
other requirements of prosperity will in 
the end be worse than futile. To im- 
prove the arts, to increase the total 
wealth, to distribute it equally, or to sim- 
plify the tastes of men, will avail noth- 
ing; in fact, will prove positively harm- 
ful, so long as the per capita wealth con- 
tinues to decline thru inordinate increase 
of the population. This is as true for a 
country of 3,000,000 square miles as it 
is for a farm of 300 acres, and unless we 
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wish to follow the example of such over- 
populated countries as India, China and 
Japan, and force our posterity into the 
famine business, we must begin the study 
of this most momentous of questions at 
once, for efficient production does not im- 
ply efficient consumption. India, with its 
starving myriads, exports millions of 
bushels of wheat every year. 

In fact, if Science, while solving the 
nitrogen problem and causing two blades 
of wheat to grow where only one would 
grow before, neglects to solve the more 
important problem of how such added 
wealth may be efficiently consumed, she 
will only succeed in rendering more in- 
soluble the problem of human happiness, 
and in causing two unhappy: human be- 
ings to live where only one would have 
lived before. 


Boston, Mass. 


. The Increase of Crime. in the 


United States 


BY JAMES EDGAR BROWN 


make a personal investigation of 

the criminology of five European 
countries—Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and Germany—and compare my 
observations with the records and condi- 
tions in the United States. The result 
may disturb our national: self-compla- 
cency, but it is interesting and should 
be instructive. Take the item of homi- 
. cide, for example. 

Josiah Strong’s “Social Progress” for 
1906. gives the following table of homi- 
cides and the annual average: 

Tried. 


| RECENTLY had opportunity to 


Convicted. 


Sutin sted; soi. 

ME dns roe ct tedeeess 
SS ae ee 
ee ep RE ella 
WS ass, sc sebee ee 8 
SI ooh ck. olan seemTeee 
TR? 6 oni! ios lice 
| See ees 


How was it in the United States? The 
average number of murders in the United 


States annually during the past twenty 
years, from 1885 to 1904, was 6,597. In 
1896 the murders reached high-water 
mark, 10,662, and in 1895 there were 
10,500. In Germany the convictions 
equaled 95 per cent. and a fraction; in 
the United States, 1.3 per cent. 

In this connection, the nationalities of 
the homicides in the United States will 
be of interest. August Drahm gives the 
following table: 

Native white................. 42.04 per cent. 
Foreign born................. 16.50 per cent. 
Negroes 37.12 per cent. 
Chinese and Japs 1.28 per cent. 
Civilized Indians 1.21 per cent. 

The most reliable statistics obtainable 
show that the number of homicides in the 
following countries are: 

United States. . 129 to each million inhabitants. 
3 


* “ to 


There must be some deep-seated cause 
for this terrible discrepancy. If we read 
history aright, no other nation has ever 
attempted, on so large a scale, to assim- 
ilate into one composite whole so many 
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antithetical elements, so many racial 
characteristics, such a heterogeneous 
mass of national diversities as America 
is attempting to do today. 

Were the lions, panthers and man- 
eating tigers of Lincoln Park released 
and permitted to roam at will, scarcely 
an eye in Chicago would close in slumber 
tonight. Yet this same city is now 
doubtless infested with many hundreds 
of desperate criminals, infinitely more 
crafty and dangerous to human life. In 
India, when a man-eating tiger descends 
on a village, kills some victim and gets 
a taste of human blood, a tiger hunt at 
once is organized. With the aid of cour- 
ageous and trained riflemen they beat the 
jungle and hunt stripes to his death. 
Here we make a perfunctory search for 
the human hyena, and, not finding him, 
go placidly on about our various affairs, 
each one hoping he will not be the next 
victim. 

In the poorer quarters of our great 
cities may be found huddled together the 
Italian bandit and the bloodthirsty 
Spaniard, the bad man from Sicily, the 
Hungarian, the Croatian and the Pole, 
the Chinaman and the negro, the cock- 
ney Englishman, the Russian and the 
Jew, with al! the centuries of hereditary 
hatred back of them. They continually 
cross each others’ path. It is no wonder 
that altercations occur and blood is shed. 
The farmer does not turn a vicious short- 
horned bull into the pasture with his 
horses ; nor does he permit small chickens 
to mingle with his hogs. 

We read with horror of the outrages 
in Armenia. The same and greater out- 
rages are perpetrated in the United States 
every vear. There are enough murders 
committed in the United States each year 
to depopulate a small city, and compara- 
tively few of the murderers are ever pun- 
ished. Many of the criminals are never 
discovered, or if caught our police sys- 
tem is so inadequate that they cannot be 
convicted. What attempt is made to keep 
track of the whereabouts and conduct of 
the convicts who are released from our 
prisons? They are turned loose without 
surveillance and with all their criminal 
instincts to mingle with and contaminate 
the population. They become free 


American citizens, free to vote, rob, or 
In many respects our at- 


cut a throat. 
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tempts to administer justice are a farce 
and a failure. 

A comparison of crime in the German 
Empire and the United States, and es- 
pecially the cities of Berlin and Chicago. 
is of considerable interest to a student of 
sociology and criminology. It is very 
significant when we consider that civili- 
zation may be defined as the act of re- 
claiming from a savage state, implying 
the security of life, limb and property. 
The German Empire has sixty millions of 
people, and the United States eighty mil- 
lions. The city of Berlin proper, exclu- 
sive of its suburbs, has two millions and 
Chicago, with a somewhat larger area. 
claims an equal number. 

In the United States we have talking 
fests and exhaust much hot air from our 
lungs. We are egotistical and conceited 
and inexperienced, puffed up with pride 
over our country, when in reality the 
most horrible and intolerable conditions 
prevail. The Germans do not boast; 
they accomplish results. 

The greatness of a country depends in- 
finitely more upon the character of its 
people than upon their numbers. Immi- 
gration from other countries into the 
United States now exceeds one million 
annually. Our laws exclude paupers, 
persons likely to become public charges, 
felons, anarchists, etc. In spite of these 
laws, during the past year we admitted 
many thousand persons into the United 
States who had less than $50 each. In 
the absence of a system of registration 
and a rigid personal investigation, how 
do we know whether an immigrant is a 
felon or an anarchist? If we actually ex- 
clude felons and anarchists how does it 
happen that we have so many foreign- 
born felons and anarchists? Are they 
pious, peaceiul, law-abiding citizens when 
they land, and then suddenly become me- 
tamorphosed into felons and anarchists 
on coming in contact with our institu- 
tions? If so, it might be well to look to 
our institutions. 

We boast of our intelligence, schools 
and general dissemination of knowledge. 
and yet we have in the United States 
about two and one-half millions of people 
who can neither read nor write. The 
average annual fire loss in Chicago is 
about four million dollars. We have a 
good fire department, but our building 

















laws are a survival of the dark ages and 
are not even enforced. We claim to be a 
rich and prosperous city and yet we can- 
not afford to employ enough policemen 
to keep thieves and burglars out of our 
houses and thugs and robbers from 
knocking us on the head as we walk 
along our cwn streets. Berlin has 5,303 
patrolmen, and is safe. Chicago, with 
the same population and a larger area, 
has 2,688 patrolmen, and is unsafe. 

By comparing Germany with the 
United States we find that in the year 
1903 there were three hundred and 
twenty-one (321) cases of homicide in 
Germany, whereas in the United States 
during the same year there were 8,970. 
In Germany they convicted about 95 per 
cent. of prisoners charged with homi- 
cide; in the United States, less than 2 
per cent. In Germany graft and bood- 
ling are practically unknown, whereas in 
the United States even many of our most 
prominent citizens are intimately ac- 
quainted with both. 

We are liable to become complacent 
and accept with resignation existing con- 
ditions unless we get away from home 
occasionally and compare ourselves with 
others. The bald, bare, horrible fact is 
that the conditions existing in Chicago 
today are the most criminal and damna- 
ble of any large, city on the face of the 
earth. 

During a recent visit to Berlin I called 
upon Dr. Lindenau, the assessor of crim- 
inal statistics, or Regierungassessor, for 
the city of Berlin, to whose kindness I 
am indebted for much of the information 
obtained concerning the excellent govern- 
ment of that great German city. In ad- 
dition I obtained the last volume of the 
criminal statistics for the German Em- 
pire and also of the city of Berlin. From 
these combined sources I obtained the 
statistics here given. 

The wrong-doer in Berlin, if his of- 
fense be of a minor character, is first 
given a warning and opportunity for re- 
formation. For instance, in the year 
1903 the arrests for drunkenness in the 
city of Berlin were 803, and in the year 
1904, 740; but the number of warnings 
concerning drunkenness in the latter 


year were 3,967, and the number of citi- 
zens who were ordered to “move on” and 
told to “clear out” was 510 in 1904. 

In Berlin there are no saloons in the 
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American sense, but wine and beer are 
sold at restaurants and eating houses. 
There are no secret drinking places, or 
dens behind closed bars. The German 
people are not addicted to alcoholic 
drinks, or spirits, and whisky is sold, as 
a rule, only at places patronized by 
Americans and Englishmen. These 
places are usually designated American 
bars. 

1 spoke of our “police system.” The 
word is a misnomer. We have no police 
system in the United States. Germany 
has such a system. When a number of 
Slovaks from Russian Poland, the most 
criminal class of Europe, are about to 
start for America to become citizens of 
the United States, the German officials 
know all about it. So dangerous do they 
censider these people that they send a 
squad of police to the frontier to meet 
them. The police take the same train 
and do not let them out of their sight un- 
til they finaily embark at Hamburg. Not 
one of them is permitted to set foot on 
German soil. 

The German police have a wonderfully 
intimate knowledge of the movements of 
the people. In Berlin, and elsewhere in - 
the Empire, you are expected to notify 
the police captain upon leaving town, 
and again on returning. To illustrate, 
my wife’s people had a residence in Ber- 
lin and another in Rome. She had 
planned to go into Italy for a month, 
and promptly reported her intention to 
her friend, the police captain. When she 
returned she as promptly looked him up 
and said, “Well, I am back again.” 

“Where did you come from yester- 
day?” he asked. She named the city. 

“Did you come direct to Berlin?” 

She replied that she did. The cap- 
tain’s eyes twinkled as he shook one fin- 
ger at her and said with mock severity: 

“Yesterday noon you registered at a 
hotel in Frankfort.” 

“You are right, we did,” she answer- 
ed; “but how did you know it? We 
stopped there two hours for dinner and 
rest.” 

The explanation was simple. The 
chiefs of police in the various German 
cities have a habit of exchanging reports 
each day, particular attention being 
given to hotel arrivals. 

The European countries not only pre- 
vent crime; they get rid of their crim- 
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inals. They move them across the bor- 
der into the next country, from which 


they are soon moved to the next, and ~ 


finally land in America. It is even inti- 
mated that the authorities sometimes pay 
the fare of undesirable persons to New 
York, and even lend them $100 to enable 
them to pass the immigration officers. 
The money is collected agair .t the front 
door of the custom house. They have 
been perfecting their system for a thou- 
sand years, in comparison with which 
the United States is in its infancy. 

In Belgium the career of every citizen 
is a matter of record, as easily ascertain- 
able as is the title to a piece of property 
in this country. Every man must carry 
this record with him or be able to pro- 
duce it when required. When a child is 
. born he is christened and then taken to 
the recorder, where the date-of birth, 
sex, name, names and nationality of its 
parents, etc., are recorded. The parents 
are given for the child a little book, sim- 
ilar to those used in savings banks, which 
‘ contains the record. When the child 
starts for school the fact must be record- 
ed in the little book. When he gets into 
difficulty, when he graduates, when he 
enters the army, is mustered out, these 
events and others must properly be set 
forth in the little book. In case the book 
is lost there is a penalty attached to fail- 
ure to procure a duplicate. When a man 
asks for work the employer asks for his 
record, and governs himself according- 
ly. With one exception each entry in 
the book must be made by the recorder. 
When a man is discharged for cause the 
fact and the cause must be recorded by 
the employer, and the law imposes a pen- 
alty if he records falsely. 

Our innocence in enforcing that clause 
of our immigration laws relative to ad- 
mitting paupers, persons liable to become 
public charges, felons and anarchists into 
America is pitiable in the extreme. For 
instance, our customs officials ask the 
immigrant himself, or some of his 
friends, whether he is a pauper, how 
much money he has, .and whether he is a 
felon or anarchist. Of course the an- 
swer is always in the negative. Then 
when he presents himself in Chicago, or 
elsewhere, for naturalization, just before 
an election, the innocent judge asks him 
if he is an anarchist or a criminal, and 
whether he is willing to support the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. Some of 
his friends, who have been coached by 
the politicians of his ward, state that 
they have known him the requisite time 
and that he is a good citizen, and, presto, 
another voter is created. 

The enforcement of this clause in the 
immigration law would be so simple and 
easy one wonders why it is not accom- 
plished. Owing to our lack of registra- 
tion- and the absence of information con- 
cerning the individual records, not only 
of foreigners, but of our own citizens, it 
is practically impossible to get the req- 
uisite data when a foreigner attempts to 
land after crossing the ocean. But all, 
or nearly all, European countries having 
adopted a strict and rigid system of reg- 
istration, and knowing the history and 
career of every citizen, how easy it would 
be to establish an honest American im- 
migration agent at the port of embarka- 
tion, at Genoa or Naples in Italy, Cher- 
bourg in France, Southampton or Liver- 
pool in England, Hamburg or Bremen 
in Germany, and require an official guar- 
antee concerning the character and rep- 
utation of the prospective emigrant from 
the country to which he belongs. The 
immigration laws should be revised with 
the least possible delay in order to check 
the horde of undesirable immigrants 
Europe is loading upon us. We already 
have enough criminals to occupy our un- 
divided attention for a decade to come. 
We permit our native criminals, as well 
as those foreign born, to marry and in- 
crease the criminal population; then 
wonder at the increase in crime and tax 
ourselves to suppress it. Asexualiza- 
tion of known .and convicted criminals 
and rigid marriage laws would be a great 
aid in purifying the present contam- 
inated population. 

The law-abiding, order-loving, prop- 
erty-owning citizens everywhere should 
demand an adequate police force; the 
elimination of all useless and vicious ele- 
ments in the force; a complete system of 
registration, so that we shall have the 
record of every citizen and every visitor 
within our gates. The police captain of 
every precinct should be held responsible 
for the conduct of the people under his 
charge, and the territory should be sub- 
divided until every patrolman could 
know by sight every individual within 
his jurisdiction. 

Cutcaco, IL. 
































The Ocean 


BY THE REV. FRANK CRANE 














NE goes across the ocean to see 
() cities, cathedrals, parades, gal- 
leries and mountains. But the 

thing that has impressed me most of all 
has been the ocean itself. All other 
memories of my vacation are submerged 
by the sea. It is the greatest homo- 


geneous thing, as far as we know, that 
the Creator has ever made. 

The ocean remains with me in three 
effects: as a series of pictures, as a feel- 


ing and as a class of ideas. 

Paintings of the -ocean are to me the 
most disappointing of all artist work, 
because light and motion are its most 
salient qualities, and light and motion 
are precisely the elements that cannot 
be captured by the canvas. The great 
water is really a vast mirror, or rather 
a multitude of rapidly, liquidly shifting 
mirrors, and holds all the brightness of 
the sky in solution. 

Few persons appreciate the color 
scheme of the ocean. It is rarely the 
uniform, conventional blue. It gives 
back all the tints of the sky; but as it is 
always a more or less broken surface, it 
shows these colors shaded into one an- 
other, without the sharp cloud lines. The 
blending is so gradual that one misses 
the separate hues, unless he gives close 
attention. Cloud shadows are rarely 
mere shades of darkness upon the wa- 
ter, but are tinged. with marvelously 
soft tones of blush and violet and pur- 
ple and mauve. 

It is an interesting fact that at sun- 
set the sky presents the colors of the 
rainbow in their order, beginning usual- 
ly with the reds in the west and extend- 
ing to the violet east. One evening I 














observed a curious phenomenon. The 
sun, having set behind a cloud, threw a 
full red upon another cloud about twen- 
ty degrees high; from this point the col- 
ors ran around the whole circle of sky 
and sea, ending with a violet haze direct- 
ly in the west and below the red starting 
point ; and the line of the western hori- 
zon being obscured slightly by mist, we 
seemed to be inside of a great rain- 
bowed ball, and it was as if our ship 
were a dark spot creeping thru a col- 
ored crystal. 

One morning, the sun being well up 
in a cloudless sky, the whole ocean in 
his direction was as a quivering sheet 
of unbearable brilliancy; and I under- 
stood where the seer got his simile, “a 
sea of glass mingled with fire.” 

And that night when the full moon 
hung in about the same place the sun 
had been, I looked out of my porthole 
and saw, by the familiar ocular delusion 
caused by the beholder being upon a 
moving vehicle, a million waves circling 
about the moon’s seat, each of them 
tipped with light, as if they were in- 
numerable bright beings carrying fire- 
fly lamps; and I could think of nothing 
else then but of a certain dancing bass 
motif in one of Handel’s choruses: “Let 
all the a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-angels of God 
worship Him!” There were the endless 
battalions of shining ones, wheeling in 
praise around the throne. 

In storm the sea becomes a huge field 
of moving, unhappy mountains, rising 
and subsiding with confusion, yet with 
a certain rhythm. It seems a misnomer 
to say waves. Really they are hills and 
valleys, acres wide. We seem to be in 
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a Switzerland of waters, with swift 
forming peaks, which as swiftly sink to 
become broad valleys. 

Only from the shore are waves seen 
to come on in rows. In midsea they are 
infinitely complex. 

The sounds of the ocean are like noth- 
ing else. Its voice is as distinctly its 
own as the lowing of a cow differs from 
the neighing of a horse. We say the sea 
roars, bellows, shrieks or whispers, but 
these are terms borrowed from the ani- 
mals. We have no distinct word for the 
ecean-voice; yet often our great poets 
have tried to express the idea; as 
Homer, with his “polyphloisboio bioio,” 
and Saint John, where he describes the 
sound of the multitudes shouting in 
heaven as “the voice of many waters.” 
What both were trying to express was 
this sea-voice. Perhaps it is just as well, 
however, for finding a name for a thing 
seems to be the first step toward losing 
our sense of wonder at it. Electricity, 
force, life and love are simply labels 
pasted on bottles whose contents are un- 
known. Fools think because they can 
read the label they know what is in the 
bottle. I have sometimes thought that 
the very name “God” is productive of 
irreligion. 

To approximate in a word the feeling 
produced by the ocean, the only word I 
can think of is “infinite.” I never feel 
that word so deeply as when I am oui 
of sight of land. As day after day I sit 
upon the deck and watch each morning 
repeat the boundlessness of yesterday; 
as I feel apparently fixt in the midst of 
an airy, watery void, and yet know that 
I am being carried forward with the 
speed of an express train; and as the 
vagueness of it all infiltrates into my 
soul, I seem to feel eternity closing in 
upon me, and the Unknowable, which I 
have tried to grasp in philosophy, so 
close that I can feel its breath. 

So individual are the impressions made 
by the sea that it seems to have an actual! 
personality, with a soul and a soul’s 
moods. This must be the reason that 
most people either love or hate it; few 
are indifferent. Some are drawn to it 
with an irresistible lure; away from it 
they suffer as from love sickness or 
from home sickness. Others never cease 
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to regard the ocean trip with a feeling 
of inexpugnable dread. 

Being addicted to the preaching habit. 
I was tormented by the recurring mem- 
ory of St. John’s phrase, which he uses 
in his description of the millennial new 
heaven and new earth, “And there was 
no more sea.” One day when the spec- 
tacle before us was one of most majestic 
beauty and the sun was slipping, a blood- 
red disk, into the water, I confessed my 
puzzle to a Russian gentleman who stood 
beside me. Indicating the scene with a 
sweep of the hand, I asked him what he 
thought the prophet meant by saying 
there would be no more sea in the golden 
days. “Will not the world lose when 
this is gone?” I added. 

“Ah!” he replied, with a suggestion 
of bitterness in his voice, “but you must 
remember that to John the sea meant 
exile.” 

If we take the sea merely as the sym- 
bol for those barriers that have always 
divided men, then, to be sure, it is being 
done away with by civilization. The 
most impressive fact of our day, perhaps, 
is the disappearance of the stubborn phy- 
sical hindrances to universal brother- 
hood. 

The modern development of transpor- 
tation has been the death blow to provin- 
cialism, not only in manners, but in the 
spiritual realms of art, science and reli- 
gion. 

Because of this, there will never ap- 
pear a new language on earth. And in- 
deed, somewhere lagging behind unity of 
commercial interests and rapid transit, 


will come the one common human 
speech. No doubt the earth will some 


time be like heaven, in one respect at 
least: “Multe terricolis lingue, cales- 
tibus una.” 

The ocean liners are being made larger 
and larger. Think of ships as long as 
three New York City squares, as high 
as the Capitol building at Washington. 
with leviathan nostrils — smokestacks 
wide enough to allow passage thru for 
two passenger locomotives abreast! And 


travel upon these ships, sav statistics, is® 
safer than travel on land. These are the 
enormous shuttles that are weaving the 
millennium. The physical basis of the 
golden age is steam. National feeling is 














slowly melting into the passion for hu- 
manity. In the House-in-the-woods at 
The Hague, where the world is taking its 
first steps in world self-consciousness, 
there might be appropriately inscribed 
somewhere, “And there was no more 
sea.” When the Japanese gentleman dis- 
carded his silk gown and put on a frock 
coat and tall hat, it meant more than 
aping a style; it meant that for Japan 
the sea was annihilated. 

In former ages the ocean was the 
haunt of the buccaneer; it stood for far 
isles, and pirates, and strange, outland- 
ish peoples. Because the turbulent, law- 
less element of the race always found 
refuge there, it was the menace to the 
progress of all orderly governments. 
Nowadays the land is policed by the sea. 
Future conflicts for supremacy will prob- 
ably be decided by naval power. All 
this makes the Republic of Mankind 
possible, which indeed was physically 
impossible so long as the arm of law was 
only a slow-moving army, “traveling 
upon its belly,” and every sporadic at- 
tempt at civilization was open to the in- 
roads of savagery from the unknown 
sea. 
Another fact concerning the ocean is 
pregnant with dreams. A scientist once 
said to me that there is more life in the 
water than there is in the air or on the 
land. This blue curtain, which we call 
the surface of the sea, separates, then, 
two vast orders of life. It is a shining 
partition between the water-world and 
the air-world. And how remote from us 
is that teeming population of the water, 
from the whale to the minnow, living, 
loving, fighting, dying! They die in our 
element and we in theirs. No one can 
pass that veil and live. The flying-fish 
can dart into the air, and the diver may 
plunge into the water, but only for a 
moment; they must turn again home at 
once or perish. 

And so it has seemed to me a not un- 
likely simple proportion, that the world 
where live the blessed dead is to our 
world what we are to the fish-world. I 
would not strain the comparison; but to 
how many among us do the spiritual im- 
pulses, laws and verities remain cur- 
tained and concealed as if ours were in- 
deed an ichthyic life! Perhaps the upper 
inhabitants do dive into our atmosphere 
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for a moment and create those strange 
psychical disturbances that have been re- 
corded; and perhaps some mortal men, 
in trance or otherwise, have flung them- 
selves as a flying-fish into that higher 
ether. 

There is still another aspect in which 
the sea touches our thought. In “The 
Fighting Chance” Mr. Chambers makes 
his hero compare the inherited appetite 
for alcohol within him to the sea: 


“I hate the sea. A man who plays with 1t 
must be on his guard every second. To spenc 
a lifetime on it is ridiculous—a whole life of 
intelligent effort against perpetual, brutal, in- 
animate resistance—one endless, uninterrupted 
fight—a ceaseless human manetver against 
senseless menace.” 

Something of this every man has felt, 
to a greater or less degree; and the more 
forceful the nature, the fiercer the wres- 
tling appears to be. I am astounded, 
when I read the lives of strong men, at 


“the long battles with elemental physical 


storm winds and brute waves they had 
to encounter. Their words of con- 
fession sound like baffled sailors crying 
out in a rough night. And this, whether 
they be like Mirabeau and Wagner and 
Rousseau, or the type of Saul of Tarsus 
and Luther and Francis of Assisi. What 
a tremendous struggle for a genius to 
be decent! 

Will this ocean enemy of unintelligent 
passion and appetite and brute force, that 
underlies humanity, ever be charted and 
sounded? Will safe and comfortable 
liners await the new born, to bear them 
over this waste of waves to their goal? 
Will the “ever wind-obeying sea” of 
heredity be some day conquered by a 
moral steam force, so that man can be 
carried as safely forward thru storm 
convulsion as thru summer calm? Why 
not? The child of the twentieth cen- 
tury already embarks upon a much more 
seaworthy craft of environment and_in- 
stitution than that which served for the 
child of the fourteenth century. 

The last impression I here record is 
stated with genuine humility. It was 
the realization of my own greatness, not 
of myself egoistically, but of myself as 
one of the race of man. I remember one 
stormy night, coming up to the hurri- 
cane deck, rightly named on this occa- 
sion, for the wind was so fierce I could 
not stand against it without support. 
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Our great ship rose and sank as if it had 
been a bit of cork, among the uneasy 
mountains of water. It was a vicious 
head-wind, and yet the officer informed 
me that we were making our usual time. 
Then somehow Man rose in my estima- 
tion, and my little self rose with my 
kind. It was splendid to see him laying 
his “everlasting No” against the wild will 
of this nature’s monster. Our ship 
seemed to ride the sea as oné rides a 
thorobred, with joy in the power of his 
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steed. My heart swelled with a strong 
draft of joyous courage. I smiled at 
some nameless fears. within me, of which 
I am now and then not a little fright- 
ened, and I hugged a big mast, and let 
the wind tear against my face, and said 
to myself those fine lines of Henley: 
“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll ; 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul 


? 


Worcester, Mass. 


A Musical Caliban 


BY CARROLL BRENT CHILTON 


[Now that that musical instrumcnt gencrally known by the name of the Pianola, has 
been recognized by the lay and professional mind alike as a serious and permanent musical 
instrument, it may well be asked, “What is its rationale? and what is .he service besides 


that of entertainment?” 


From all appearances, the instrument has come to stay. 


Some- 


thing like eighty different makes are now before the public, and it seems to be probable that 
in a few years no piano will be made without the roll mechanism as an adjunct.—Epzror.] 


The art of music consists of the 
employment of certain sensuous 
means called Rhythm, Melody, Har- 
mony, Form and Color, to induce refined, 
elevated, beautiful or significant states 
of soul or feeling. Certainly no musical 
composition can be truly said to exist 
until at least the rhythm and notes are 
accurately given. Lacking these neces- 
saty factors, no amount of “touch” or 
taste, or esthetic comprehension will 
avail, since the very germs of the work 
are absent. How are we to become ac- 
quainted with musical compositions ? 
Every musician knows, that, taking all 
music together, symphonies, quartets, 
sonatas (for all instruments), overtures, 
symphonic poems, operas, oratorios and 
songs, not 2 per cent of all players are 
able to play the rhythm and notes, to go 
no farther, of 2 per cent of this world 
of compositions. Every musician knows 


M USIC is both a science and an art: 


also that seven-eighths of these works are 
never heard performed in public, and 
what is very much to the point, even tho 
they are occasionally given—single per- 
formances of larger works are, from the 
transitory nature of musical impression, 


all but valueless, in a pedagogical way. 
It follows that 98 per cent. of all 
music-lovers are shut out from 98 per 
cent. of all music all the time. What 
public performances there are, are most- 
ly thrown away in missionary efforts to 


_make the compositions known. 


How a thing is done can hardly be 
made apparent to him who knows not 
what is being done. This fact has 
long been appreciated. Mr. Kneisel told 
the writer that the Denver Morning 
Musical Club hired a quartet to go from 
New York to give daily for two weeks 
the identical programs which were to be 
given later by the Kneisel organization. 

How to disseminate music among the 
people at large has been the problem 
which educators here have had to face. 

In the very naure of the case there 
seemed only one way open—repetition. 
“Repetition is the mother of studies,” 
says a Jesuit maxim. The crying need 
of musical education hitherto has been 
of some means of repeatedly presenting 
to the ear the concrete subject-matter of 
music, viz.: sounding musical composi- 
tions. 

Long ago, Ferdinand Hiller wrote: 


























“The fundamental evil in music is the neces- 
sity of reproduction of its artistic creations by 
performance. Were it.as easy to learn to read 
music as words, the sonatas of Beethoven 
would have the popularity of the poems of 
Schiller.” 

The miracle which Hiller scarcely 
hoped for is now accomplished. By 
means of the piano player reading music 
is now as easy as reading words. The 
inventors of the new instruments, with- 
out knowing it, were creating an audible 
reading system for music—a primary 
solid base upon which the future devel- 
opment of music may henceforth rest. It 
remains to turn the new resources to ac- 
count in an educational way. 

Now that human ingenuity has devised 
a method for the sensitive and perma- 
nent registration and reproductions of 
musical creations, and at the same time 
a practical means for ear training, the 
noble art of music, which has so long 
been a thing understood only by the few, 
will grow in time to have as extended 
an audience of intelligent admirers as lit- 
erature itself, and so become a part of 
the work of every college and school and 
one of the constituent factors of a liberal 
education. 

The serious opinion of the most 
thoughtful musicians and educators of 
the world is that in this little instrument 
there lie the germs of a revolution in the 
means and in the standpoint of musical 
education ; that in music rolls expressing 
accurate rhythm, pitch, and staccato and 
legato, the student is provided with a 
sort of “audible notation” of the funda- 
mental nucleus of musical thought—the 
sounding effect of all that part of the 
music which the composer himself could 
express in print. 

Given this basis, the student player 
may add expression according to his 
taste) skillsorvintelligence. Without this 
authentic > basis» however secured, 
whether by hand or perforated roll, mu- 
sic cannot be said to exist at all, since 
no amount of skill or taste or enthusiasm 
will suffice to make music when these 
factors are missing. 

“Music,” says von Biilow, “should 
first be played accurately, then beautiful- 
ly, then interestingly.” Probably one 
player out of a thousand could play with 
technical accuracy as great as the repro- 
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ducing instrument, and, besides, add a 
musical quality which no reproducing in- 
strument could ever approach. But the 
other nine hundred and ninety-nine, with 
accurate music rolls, can obtain a better 
technical and musical effect without 
labor than they could ever produce by 
years devoted to the study of hand play- 
ing. ; 

So it has turned out that the dreaded 
machine, so far from being a burden on 
the wings of music, was the very weight 
that enabled the kite to soar. 

A clodhopper can see that if the out- 
lines of musical compositions can be 
brought to bear upon the nerves and soul 
of human beings thru the miraculous 
channel of the ear, “steering straight for 
the cortical cells,” we have attained the 
end of musical expression. We do not 
quarrel with the parchment on which a 
king’s message is written. 

The idea that music might be produced - 
thru employing a device to do the brute 
labor of depressing piano keys seemed at 
first a shock to the sensibility of the mu- 
sical exquisite, natural enough as a prej- 
udice, which had to seek cover when con- 
fronted with the thing actually done. 

It was seen that the pianoforte itself 
was a machine, the human eyeball an- 
other, and that there could be, after all, 
no necessary connection between music 
and the ten fingers of the human hand. 

John Fiske used to state that as all sci- 
ence is an increment of the power of the 
eye, so is all human art the increment of 
the power of the hand. Said he: 

“The wonderful printing press and the en- 
gine that moves it are the lineal descendants 
through countless stages of complication, of the 
simple levers of primitive man and the rude 
stylus wherewith he engraved strange hiero- 
glyphics on the bark of trees. In such ways. 
since the human phase of evolution began, has 
the direct action of muscle and sense been sup- 
plemented and superseded by the indirect work 
of the inquisitive and inventive mind.” 

As life grows more exacting and com- 
plex, the bodily organism has been 
obliged to evolve new organs and new 
capabilities. “The practical advantage is 
enormous of having all improvements ex- 
ternal,” says Drummond (“The Ascent 
of Man”), “of having insensate organs 
made of iron and steel rather than wast- 
ing muscle and palpitating nerve.” 
Lacking hitherto any means of becom- 
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ing familiar with musical masterworks 
by saturation is it any wonder to 
find the American musical devotees 
swimming around in a viscuous sea 
of vague and superficial impressions 
of their dearly beloved mistress upon 
whom they have been hitherto per- 
mitted to gaze thru lattice bars of the 
lovers’ balcony ten times a year—many, 
most, indeed—not ten? 

In Berlin you go to an evening party 
composed of men of affairs, business men 
and professional men—a quartet of 
Haydn is played. It would be remark- 
able if there were a single man present 
who was not familiar with it. In New 
York it would be remarkable if there 
turned out to be one who knew it. 

I have heard a professor of psychology 
in a leading Normal school, say that he 
had given up going to concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, as he could 
not stand the mental strain of trying -to 
recall which symphony he had heard be- 
fore. Yet he had been a lifelong devotee 
of music and was an intelligent amateur. 

It is the old curse of flimsy impres- 
sionism, which, as applied to musical lis- 
tening, is peculiarly fatal in its effects. 
Without other means of familiarity, the 
plain man’s key to music, a man might 
go to concerts all his life without ever 
learning one composition thoroly well. 
“Beauty is like a temple, whose exter- 
nal adornment alone can be seen by the 
uninitiated.” 

In the Athens of musical America, 
2,569 devotees go forty times a year, and 
have for years, to hear one of the finest 
orchestras in the world. Yet when I in- 
quired of competent observers how many 
of.these persons could probably give at 
random a witness of their light, respect- 
ing a given work in the standard repe- 
tory of that orchestra, say the themes of 
the Finale of Schubert’s C Major Sym- 
phony, or the Scherzo of the Seventh 
Symphony, a leading manager said, 
“fifty.” A leading critic said “ a hun- 
dred, and they would all be professional 
musicians’! What of the others? 
“They enjoy only the sensuous bath,” 
said my informant; the animal stimula- 
tion, as it were, without the spiritual mes- 
sage of the composer. So it is every- 
where in this country where Rubinstein’s 
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estimate is probably right, viz., that 18 
per cent. of the English (speaking peo- 
ple) know and understand music; 30 per 
cent. of the French and 60 per cent. of 
the German. 

Not to know these works referred to 
is to be as ignorant as a person would 
be who should profess lifelong devotion 
to literature and could not tell what 
“Macbeth” or “In Memoriam” is about, 
or even the very names of the characters 
of the leading theme. 

Everywhere we find the limitation of 
single performances. In. Boston (tho to 
a lesser extent than in New York per- 
haps), the fetich of music creates mu- 
sical stilt-walking as a very grace of life 
abounding. I saw at the Harvard Mu- 
sical Union a company of representative 

3ostonians listening for two hours to a 
delightful program by the Willy Hess 
quartet — quartets of Beethoven and 
Schubert, I remember, were played and 
wonderfully histrionized. The audience 
had “limped hither in pure love,” and 
was the most superior looking body of 
men I chance to have seen. Nothing 
more delightful could be contrived, yet 
it may be doubted if ten persons present 
that evening could now give a connected 
idea of Schubert’s D minor quartet or 
the Beethoven op. 18, or even their prin- 
cipal themes. For this state of things, 
as a substitute for the “Haus Musik” of 
Germany, some persons see in the piano 
player the only efficient remedy ; and the 
little Caliban of art—giving us vivid im- 
pressions of masterworks, preparing us 
for hearing with the mind and soul and 
recalling our vanishing musical ideas—is 
rapidly making a world of intelligent lis- 
teners. 

I am accustomed to say, in champion- 
ing the use of the piano-player in college, 
school, club and home, that it is a prac- 
tical device, which plays a given’ compo- 
sition at least as well as any person who 
does not play better than it. 

A practical expert in musical affairs 
in Worcester, Mass., Mr. Charles I. Rice, 
Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Schools, has stated that: 

“The so-called mechanical piano player is 
destined to do more toward popularizing good 
music the country over than the three great 


symphony orchestras of Chicago, New York 
and Boston combined. 
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“Their influence is necessarily limited, while 
with an insignificant outlay I can by means of 
a piano player in each of my high schools 
place 2,000 pupils weekly in intimate relations 
with some distinctive masterpiece of music. 

‘An intimate acquaintance with a limited 
number of compositions which illustrate indi- 
vidual styles and different treatments of sub- 
ject matter, is preferable to an aimless and 
indiscriminate playing of anything and every- 
thing.” 

It is interesting to note that the name 
“mechanical” or “automatic” does not 
really apply. 

Twenty years ago one of the pro- 
moters of a forerunner of the piano- 
player said that he would yet make a 
mechanical device which would do away 
with mechanical playing, an instrument 
which would enable the player to express 
his varying moods and to employ his 
own individuality, upon the task of re- 
producing the masterpieces of art. Even 
then it was foreseen that a mechanically 
invariable instrument would soon become 
intolerable and could never be anything 
more than a toy. The prediction has 
been fulfilled. The instruments of this 


kind before the public are, and must al- 


ways remain, toys. 

While the sensitive piano-player elimi- 
nates the personality of the indifferent 
performer, and compels him to play in 
time and tune, it offers a wide sphere for 
the personal impress, and hence there is 
almost as great a variation of skill in 
playing it as between different players on 
the pianoforte. 

Its shortcomings are many, but they 
are nothing compared with the service it 
is doing in bringing music to the people. 
For everything it cannot do that the ex- 
ceptional player can do (and generallv 
won't except at an immodest ransom) it 
can perform forty feats impossible to 
any plaver. 

It can give us the rhythm and notes— 
the melody, rhythm, harmony and form 
of the 98 per cent. of unassimilated mu- 
sical literature which lies engulfed bv 
successive crazes for the Bastard New— 
and so bring back again, thru a wise 
eclecticism, the Golden Age of musical 
creation. 

To the nucleus of musical outlines, to 
the fixture of the staccato and legato ele- 
ment of phrasing so that it cannot be 
played wrong—by young ladies patheti- 
cally playing “with great feeling for the 
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key,” each player may add what in him 
lies of correct time values, dynamic shad- 
ing, accentuation and the rest of the ele- 
ments of delivery or phrasing, all de- 
pending ultimately upon the ability of 
the performer to grasp the true spirit of 
the composition. It will even enable him 
to gain this vital knowledge, and here 
success will vary with each man’s gifts 
and opportunities, while running ink-lines 
upon the rolls of one instrument indicate 
authoritative tempo changes which will 
enable the posterity to know the individ- 
ual ideas of leading conductors of today 
as to method of playing leading master- 
works. One of the newest improvements 
of a leading player conquers the last out- 
post and enables the player to individual- 
ize the melody note, while subduing the 
accompaniment to a whisper. 

Strongest of all its recommendations, 
and quite aside from the comparison with 
gteat artists, it will perform what no 
artist can play, entire quartets and sym- 
phonies with the parts as they fell from 
the composer’s mind and not facilitated 
or adapted to the sharp and arbitrary 
limitations imposed by human fingers. 

ITI.—If art is to advance, it must stand 
upon its own feet, and that thus no 
art can advance till its masterpieces have 
nenetrated to the general mind, is a set- 
tled principle. So we may look to see 
Bach, Mozart and. Beethoven and Haydn, 
penetrating thru our school systems to 
the multitude of listeners, occultating the 
musical harlotry and Bedlam of the coon 
song, the Popular Bandmaster’s March, 
the unutterable inanities and vapidities 
produced by the modern manufacturer of 
“popular” music, which vie with our vel- 
low journals and cheap sensationalism 
in every form in trying to make the 
world worse instead of better. For with 
Bach and Beethoven, the art of music 
was a goddess to be worshipped and not 
“a mammonite mother killing her babe 
for a burial fee.” 

In all this mass of trash which the pub- 
lic is gulled into accepting and applaud- 
ing, there is no shred or atom of merit 
that is not a pale and vulgar reflection 
or use of principles invented by com- 
posers of art music, so that its verv life, 
like the life of all things of the kind, is 
parasitic. That is, its evil is dead and 
works by appropriative alliances with the 
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good and the true. From this lack of per- 
fect familiarity with leading master- 
works results among other evils, the 
childish adulations of performers and 
their personalities, as if the public, in de- 
fault of the composer’s art, should throw 
itself in despair at the feet of the medi- 
ating executant, who at least is a palpi- 
tating, tangible reality. 

The extent of music, which is the 
product of inspired composers which is 
to usher in our age of eclecticism and re- 
view of past treasures, is bewildering. 

It took the German Bach Society fifty 
years merely to publish the works of 
3ach, probably the deepest of all musica! 
thinkers. Of course even now they are 
published to the eye only, they are pub- 
lished and not published as Aristotle said 
of the works of Plato. A sublime Toc- 
cata sleeps in a vacant ear! Yet “‘to 
Bach,” said Schumann, “music owes al- 
most as great a debt as religion to its 
founder.” Even Bach “lay for a century 
dead,” till Mendelssohn discovered him. 
Schubert, the beloved of musicians, has 
1,065 compositions. There are eighty- 
four string quartets of Haydn alone, each 


with some delightful characteristic of its 


composer. Morris Steinert has come, as 
an old man, to consider Haydn the great- 
est of all composers. His works are like 
fascinating children, the fountain at 
which we all renew our youth. Mozart, 
who, in his art, was a fullgrown man at 
fifteen, in other respects always remain- 
ing a child, has innumerable composi- 
tions, the product of his short but mira- 
culous life. ‘These, too, like infancy, are 
a kind of “Perpetual Messiah, which 
comes into the arms of fallen men to 
plead with them to return into Paradise.” 

How many musical enthusiasts could 
pass an examination in the well-tempered 
Clavichord of Bach, the “old testament” 
of music or in the Beethoven Sonatas, 
the “new?” Or in the six quartets of 
Mozart, dedicated to Haydn, at once the 
monuments of music and the serene 
Highlands of Hellenic spirit in modern 
art? There is said to be enough music 
on the shelves of Ricordi, of Milan, to 
set up the world for a long career. Even 
Beethoven, the Shakespeare of music, is 
largely unknown. The amateur will tell 
you that he has heard the Moonlight 
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Sonata for piano, the Kreutzer Sonata 
for violin, the Waldstein, the Sonata 
Pathetique and the Fifth Symphony. 
But press him to tell you something of 
the sixteen quartets, of the last sonatas, 
of the B flat Trio, of the G Major Con- 
certo and he will not be. loquacious. 
Chopin, of course, is better known, dis- 
proportionally so perhaps, and alas! the 
morbid and ‘unwholesome Symphony 
Pathetique of Tschaikowsky is by plebis- 
cite the most popular of all symphonies! 
Ask the amateur to tell you something of 
the pinnacles which musicians delight in, 
the Chaconne and Passacaglia of Bach; 
the C Sharp Minor and third Rasoumoff- 
sky quartets and the C minor, op. III, 
and B flat Sonatas of Beethoven, the D 
Minor and G Major quartets and the 
celestial G Minor quartet of Schubert, he 
has never heard of them! All of which 
goes to show that there is probably no 
subject of human knowledge so hysteri- 
cally admired and yet so little known 
to the public at large, as music. 

IV.—To be sure the masterpieces of 
any art come out of and appeal to the 
dreaming instinct in men, whose time is 
not now, tho we must come to it again 
to be sane. And we can only come to it 
thru a long ruminative period such as is 
now upon us. 

In London I was invited to hear the 
ensemble class in the Royal College of 
Music. “What are you going to do?” I 
asked. “Well,” said the director, F. Arbos, 
“we shall play some things of Dvorak 
and Tschaikowsky. You see in Eng- 
land, while there is great interest in 
inusic, there is little real aptitude. I give 
them these things because my students 
have generally only a little emotionality 
and a little technique. With these two 
qualities, justice can be done to the music 
of today. If I were to attempt to teach 
them a quartet of Mozart, we should 
have to spend weeks over a single page.” 

When the mind opens and reveals the 
extent of the buried treasures of musical 
literature, the value of the piano player, 
as the only practical means of bringing 
them to light, is delightedly recognized 
by all the leading educators and intelli- 
gent musicians everywhere. Its. use as 
a laboratory means of higher musical 
education is now a matter of course at 
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Harvard, Columbia, Amherst, Vassar, 
Tufts and fifty or sixty leading universi- 
ties, colleges, normal and high gchools, 
academies thruout the country. 

Among honest musicians two classes 
of objectors are found—those who have 
never investigated the higher educational 
possibilities of the instrument and those 
who “see nothing in it” for them, and 
take coldly to what seems to them a de- 
vice which seems to cut away the ground 
under them. They cannot afford to 
“hew to the line,” fearing that the chips 
will fly in their faces. That this is large- 
ly a mistaken position is gradually being 
made evident. Real musical talent is in- 
stantly awakened and _ stimulated to 
higher activity by the flood of musical 
impressions pouring in at the porches of 
the ear. Students who are not fitted for 


producing music, but fitted with keen ap- 
preciative powers, are discovering the 
fact that a standard of valuation and in- 
telligent powers of discrimination arising 
from familiarity is far more valuab!e 
than their own frustrated attempts at 
performance, and that a knowledge of 


musical compositions is no mean intel- 
lectual asset. 

The very notes of these compositions 
are utterly beyond the powers of all but 
the gifted few, who must sacrifice to 
technique daily or suffer a falling off. 

Teachers are finding that the field of 
teaching music with the piano player is 
a broad one, and includes those adults 
as well as the young who are hungering 
for the high prophylactic of art against 
the ills of the deadly life of -common- 
place. 

For man is an artistic rather than a 
political animal, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, and is incorrigibly 
poetical. “O Celestial Bacchus, drive 
them mad, this multitude of vagabonds, 
hungry for eloquence, hungry for poetry 
to vitalize the too much pasture of their 
lives, and, in the long delay, indemnify- 
ing themselves with the false wine of al- 
cohol, of politics, and of money.” 

In brief, it is dawning on the mind of 
musical man that music is primarily for 
the ear of the many rather than for the 
hand of the few. Recalcitrant pedagogs, 
who fear, mistakenly, that the vogue of 
the instrument will injure them,make one 
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think of the pretty tale of John Swin- 
ton’s related by Moncure Conway at the 
Author’s Club on “Watchnight,” 1906- 
1907. He said that “The human ears are 
not intended for hearing. That is a great 
mistake. The real object of the human 
ear is to enable us to discover when our 
companion has finished speaking, so that 
we can begin!” 

V.—These changes must come slowly. 
The inertia of the established order can 
be overcome only with great difficulty. 

The persistence of error long after its 
exposure is one of the mysteries of life. 
Sometimes the vindication is triumphant, 
sometimes satirical, as when the first 
steam vessel to cross the Atlantic carried 
in her cabin a copy of a book which had 
been written to prove that it was impos- 
sible that a vessel so propelled could 
make the journey. If vessels could talk, 
think .of the “thrasonical brag” we 
should have. Still it is doubtful if it 
would convince like the mute dramatic 
irony of the actual event. “There is no 
use arguing against a balloon ascension,” 
says Mr. Dooley. Another instance. 
The Payne-Collier Shakespeare forgeries 
were turned toward the light some fifty 
years ago. Yet in hundreds of books 
and magazine articles since, the Collier 
fraud is piously perpetuated. The good 
old world of routine goes its way scarce- 
ly the wiser for the labor of the high- 
minded apostles of truth who exposed 
the fraud. 

In one of the largest American com: 
munities when it was first proposed, ten 
vears ago, to put music into the schools, 
the new director received over 100 letters 
from teachers, some of them actually 
threatening his life, so bitter was the op- 
position to the innovation. At the pres- 
ent time music has nineteen supervisors 
in that city and the subject is held in 
high esteem. 

Qur coming generation of music 
lovers will know more musical composi- 
tions than the “professor” of long ago, 
and this will mean a new form of ideal 
benefit. For what is music if it be not 
an exquisite controller of the moods of 
the human soul—a picture of the inner 
world in miniature evolution ; something 
alive, suggesting its moods, not thru the 
circuitous appeal to intellect, or depend- 
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ing for its effect upon high mental de- 
velopment, but reaching out to its hear- 
ers “from ungauged worlds in darkness 
hid,” with a refined sensuousness direct- 
ly affecting the entire nervous organiza- 
tion of whoever will give himself to its 
sensations ? 

No wonder we turn to it as the rain- 
bow bridge which more directly than any 
other art carries us over dull areas of 
existence where no muse speaks, to the 
realm of the infinite, where we are sus- 
tained and fortified by the vision of abid- 
ing realities. We stand at the center of 
the eternal ways and receive the rays of 
the spirit as an immediate revelation; 
the direct expression now clear, now 
cloudy, of our relations to the Divine. 
It gives us, as in a shifting picture, the 
secret history of our interior hearts; the 
innumerable shades and degrees of satis- 
faction and despair which visit ,us are 
mirrored in its forms as in a tranquil 
sea, yet its tragedy and sorrow are ideal 
only, giving us pleasure of a high kind. 
“Like God, it sees only the heart,” says 
Schopenhauer. “A kind of inarticulate, 
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unfathomable speech,” says Carlyle; “it 
carries us to the brink of the infinite and 
bids us gaze into that.” 

Rays of the divine fire falling upon 
our souls thru the manifestations of art, 
come most directly of all thru music, the 
organ of that spirit speaking to us under 
the veil of mysticism. That this is more 
or less clearly perceived by every one is 
shown by the widespread passion for 
hearing and enjoying music, which, as a 
universal language of the feelings—or 
soul—binds mankind together with in- 
visible chords of sympathy. 

The higher message of music cannot, 
however, impress us unless its creations 
become familiar by repetition and inter- 
pretation, and this for the first time in 
history is now possible. 

“In the Hindoo fable, Siva goes to solicit the 
hand of the King’s daughter. At the entrance 
to the palace strains of music fall upon his ear. 
He stops and listens. The music goes on and 
on, and finally ceases. Breathing a long sigh, 
he proceeds to enter the palace, only to find 
that the King is dead and his daughter married 
and gone. He is also astonished to observe 
that a long, white beard has grown upon his 
face. He had been listening twenty years.” 

New York City. 


Literature and the College Examiner 


BY GEORGE HENRY NETTLETON, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT ProFessor oF ENGLISH IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


66 HE chief problem of the teacher 
T of English in the preparatory 

school is how to fit his pupils to 
pass the college entrance examinations 
without permanently destroying their 
love for literature.” Such was the de- 
liberate assertion of a high school mas- 
ter of experience and ability at a recent 
educational conference in New England. 
Is this serious indictment just? Cari the 
lover of literature bring in a true bill 
against the college examiner ?. 

Three Estates, so to speak, are vitally 
concerned with college entrance exami- 
nations—the candidate, his tutor, and the 
college examiner. Habitually, the en- 
trance examination is viewed as the test 
of the candidate. Incidentally, it often 


becomes at least a rough measure of the 
For once it may prof- 


tutor’s efficiency. 


itably be regarded as the test of the col- 
lege examiner himself. The college is 
apt to blame the preparatory school for 
the shortcomings of its applicants for ad- 
mission. Can the college itself do no 
wrong? Much good ink is shed yearly 
in discussion of educational ideals for 
preparatory schools, but so long as the 
college examiner remains the final judge. 
from whose verdict no effective appeal 
can be taken, the secondary schools must 
inevitably conform in large measure to 
the methods of the particular court be- 
fore which the cases of their pupils come 
to trial. Obviously, thoro efficiency on 
the part of the tutor and marked ability 
on the part of the pupil often combine to 
make the specific form of examination a 
matter of little or no moment. Still the 
truth, however unpleasant, cannot be dis- 
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guised that the tutor may often endanger 
his pupil’s chance of success if he seeks 
to secure his ends regardless of the di- 
vinity that. shapes them. Inevitably the 
preparatory school models its curriculum 
after the law of college requirements, and 
for interpretation of the spirit of that 
law looks naturally to the entrance ex- 
aminations. Admitting, then, necessarily 
that the college influences vitally not 
merely the amount but the method of 
preparation to meet its own requirements, 
it is a significant question to ask, On what 
terms are Literature and the College Ex- 
aminer? Do the college entrance exam- 
ination in English tend to destroy the 
love of literature? 

To secure direct testimony of practical 
value the following question was inserted 
in one of the September entrance exam- 
inations of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University: “Describe in detail 
the method of your preparation for the 
examination on Milton’s minor poems.” 
The answers quoted subsequently are 
taken verbatim, but some crudities of ex- 
pression may be forgiven in view of the 
transparent honesty of most of the writ- 
ers. Few candidates, to be sure, were as 
ingenuous as the one who wrote: “I pre- 
pared for this examination on the Fall 
River boat.” There remain, however, 
answers equally honest and more illum- 
inative. At the outset it is well to ex- 
plain that, for present purposes, certain 
papers reflecting intelligent study and ra- 
tional instruction must be put aside. 
None but a confirmed pessimist could ex- 
pect to find in the wide range of students 
and teachers of Milton in the preparatory 
schools that all should be 


“dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day!” 


On the other hand, even if college en- 
trance examinations could be set which 
would satisfy the most captious critic, 
even an optimist could hardly expect that 
the work of every candidate would re- 
flect ideal methods of preparation. In- 
vestigation, then, turns rather to the 
mean between the extremes of excellence 
and deficiency. What does the average 
preparatory school boy find in Milton? 
What is he usually taught, to discover? 
How, to put a bald question baldly, does 
the average teacher strive to fit the aver- 
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age pupil to satisfy the college require- 
ments in the study and interpretation of 
Milton? Before attempting even general 
answers to such queries, it is fair to pre- 
sent specific evidence from which conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

A typical answer taken almost at ran- 
dom, reads: 


“My preparation on Milton’s minor poems 
was pretty much like this. The first day when 
we all received our books the master went 
over ‘L’Allegro’ and explained different words 
and passages to us. These we were to under- 
line and at the next recitation we were to be 
able to tell him what they meant. ‘Il Pense- 
roso’ was gone over in a like manner. Sa 
‘Lycidas’ was then taken up, and first we had 
to learn for what occasion it was written. The 
rest of the preparation on ‘Lycidas’ was like 
that on the other two poems. The preparation 
on ‘Comus’ was very similar. We had several 
examinations which were copied from former 
college ones where we had passages given to 
us which we had to locate in the poems, and 
tell by whom and to whom they were said and 
to explain the words and phrases in italics.” 


Another, whose simplified spelling is 
reproduced literatim, writes: 


“I prepared Milton’s poems by reading them 
line by line with the notes. Then I went over 
them again, looking up all names of gods, god- 
esses, and shepards. After that I took up 
composition work. Finally I reviewed different 
college entrance papers.” 


A third says: 


“We studied them [Milton’s minor poems] 
very carefully, over and over again, learning all 
the meanings of the important words. I was 
taken over the notes in ’s English 
Series. These notes I was supposed to have 
learned perfectly. After learning the etymol- 
ogy of these words in the notes I was taken 
over the poems carefully again.” 

The phrasing suggests instinctively 
that you may lead the student to the 
Pierian spring, but it is difficult at times 
to make him drink deeply. 

A fourth writes: 

“Each line of the poem was taken word by 
word and the pupil had to tell in his or her 
own way just what he thought the author him- 
self meant by the sayings. Then we were told 
to take notes from the criticisms of other au- 
thors which the teacher read to us. Finally we 
were given an examination, in which we were 
to tell everything about each line so as to be 
sure he would not omit anything which he 
might do if he gave it to us in topics.” 

Whoever believes with Pope that “the 
sound must seem an echo to the sense,” 
will find a certain appropriateness even 
in the faulty reference of the pronouns. 

Another answer runs: 

“The first lesson that was assigned was read- 
ing so many lines and learning the meanings of 
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the marked words. Then we had to learn the 
meter and how to scan. We looked up each 
allusion and put them in a notebook for refer- 
ence. All this was done over three times in the 
course of the year.” 

One dominant note, indeed, is sounded 
constantly—that of Local Allusion. 


“Our work in class was almost all on al- 
lusions”; “We were taught to pay special at- 
tention to the mythological references”; “ 
studied all the unknown words and all the al- 
lusions”; “The instructor went over the poems, 
picking them to pieces very carefully. We were 
required to learn the meanings of all Greek 
and Roman names”; “I have been taught to 
write paragraphs on different lines, giving the 
meaning of all the references. I have also 
looked up all the mythological references, 
thereby getting the full meaning of the differ- 
ent poems.” 

The empty song repeats itself. One 
who spoke wiser than he was aware of 
said: “We took Milton line by line, and 
the teacher explained away every illu- 
sion.” 

Even from the brief testimony already 
given, one point must be apparent—that 
bad eminence to which Local Allusion 
has been raised. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, an alarmingly large number of 
candidates for college have learned to re- 
gard Milton’s minor poems chiefly as a 
maze trodden by “gods, godesses and 
shepards,’ and penetrable by no other 
clue than by tracing, line by line, the 
devious course of explanatory notes. 
That this process is usually a weariness 
to the flesh is evident between the lines, 
if not, in fact, in the perfunctory phras- 
ing of the very lines themselves. But 
direct testimony may be added: 

“Milton’s minor poems are very deep, or at 
least we were taught to find them so, as it re- 

uires long study and good use of the Index, 

lossary, Notes, and Dictionary to understand 
them.” 

Here even the capitals are eloquent. 
Doubtless the College Examiner would 
run the gauntlet of ridicule should he 
some day insert this question on the en- 
trance paper: “Do you consider that 
Milton should be regarded primarily as 
a storehouse of mythological and linguis- 
tic reference, or as a poet?” Can it be 
that he has at times lent his influence in 
such a way as to justify such a question? 

Almost at the outset of this discussion 
it was assumed that the college entrance 
examinations themselves seriously influ- 
ence the methods of those preparing to 
encounter them. That this assumption 
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was warranted there is direct and ample 
proof. Again and again the candidate 
confesses, o1 even boasts, that he has 
been thoroly drilled on former college en- 
trance papers. “We took old college 
questions,” writes one, “and memorized 
answers to each one of them.” Says an- 
other: “I made my preparation for this 
examination with certain typewritten 
papers called College Reviews. These 
papers contain most of.the questions that 
can possibly be asked, with answers cor- 
responding to them. I studied the sub- 
ject by means of these papers, and feel 
thoroly convinced that I will pass this ex- 
amination.” It is not wholly to the point 
to add that this confidence proved mis- 
placed. The point is that the candidate, 
quick to take his cue from experience, in 
reality voices Browning’s line—“the Fu- 
ture I may face now I have proved the 
Past.” 

With the evidence in hand we are in 
a better position to return to the original 
charge against the college examiner. To 
rest the case for the moment on a single 
count, is it true that the college entrance 
examinations on Milton have tended to 
destroy the love of Milton? Frankly 
speaking, the experience of average can- 
didates points on the whole to such a con- 
clusion. Whatever the shortcomings of 
the preparatory school boy and of his 
tutor, it seems impossible to absolve the 
college examiner from all responsibility 
in the matter. Each of the Three Es- 
tates concerned with the entrance ex- 
aminations has, doubtless, individual 
faults, for which it alone should be held 
responsible. But the evident duty of the 
college examiner is to set, year by year, 
a series of tests so rational and so con- 
sistent that neither the candidate nor his 
tutor can fail to recognize the essential 
spirit by which the letter of the English 
requirements is to be interpreted. Un- 
less “English Literature A” and “English 
Literature B” are to be regarded merely 
as assumed names for “English Linguis- 
tics,” and unless the statements in col- 
lege catalogs are to be brought into 
conformity with such an interpretation 
of the requirements, the entrance ex- 
aminations must be framed so that tech- 
nical drill and linguistic discipline shall 
not appear te be the whole duty of the 
student. Yet, in so far as any consistent 
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generalization can be drawn from the in- 
consistent practices of college examiners, 
the fact is that the entrance papers in 
English have in large measure induced 
methods of preparation to. meet them 
which run directly counter to their sup- 
posed purpose. Not until the colleges 
maintain rational entrance standards can 
they rightly deny in toto the charges pre- 
ferred against them. 

Objection will at once be raised by 
some of the timorous that the minutely 
technical examination, however unfor- 
tunate at times in results, cannot be re- 
placed by one conceived on broader lines 
without sacrifice of scholastic standards. 
“General questions are too easy.” is the 
wail even of some sincere lovers of liter- 
ature. But is the danger real? In the 
examination which included the query as 
to methods of preparation upon Milton 
not a single question was asked which 
involved technical drill in linguistics, 
local allusions, or mythological or other 
references. Yet of seventy-five papers 
taken absolutely at random it was pos- 
sible to pass but fifteen. It is apparent 
that this is but a rough test. Experience 
with many similar examinations during 
the past few years, however, makes it 
equally apparent that, with proper ques- 
tions and a reasonable standard of re- 
quired excellence, the general examina- 
tion is at least as difficult as the more 
minute examination of years ago. 
That the results of these later tests 
are more acceptable to the prepar- 
atory school teacher there is volun- 
tary testimony. “With the techni- 
cal examination,” said in. substance a 
competent teacher, “the boy fares best 
who crams best and repeats parrot-fash- 
ion what is drilled into him. Some of 
our most satisfactory pupils often fail in 
such tests. With broader and fairer 
questions the good men pass, and the 
men who fail ought to do so. But so 
long as most of the colleges seem deter- 
mined to set catch-questions, we have to 
spend our time chiefly in drill on dull de- 
tails.” 

Fortunately there are signs that many 
college examiners recognize that unsat- 
isfactory conditions are prevalent, and 
seek to remedy them. The list of books 
accepted by practically all the colleges 
as a uniform standard of requirement is 
encountering frequent and vigorous 
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criticism. The question of specific 
changes in the actual requirements is, 
however, apart from the main purpose 
of this discussion. From the testimony 
already cited it might not be difficult to 
argue that Milton“is out of place on the 
entrance list, but far more essential than 
revision of the letter of the law is 
change in the spirit of its interpretation. 
To substitute some alternative for Mil- 
ton would be of little profit, if the col- 
lege examination continued to’ insist 
upon technical drill to the practical ex- 
clusion of more vital matters. Radical 
revision of the details of requirement 
may be devoutly to be wished, but there 
is no need to await the tardy process of 
such reform in order to inaugurate a 
change in attitude from insistence upon 
petty detail to a broader conception of 
the real purpose of the examination test. 

Apparently a new spirit is stirring not 
merely the face of the waters, but the 
currents that run deep. The New Eng- 
land colleges, in particular, are growing 
restive under restraints which have hith- 
erto provoked ‘little effective resistance. 
At a recent conference held at Provi- 
dence they took decisive steps toward 
the reconstruction of the entrance re- 
quirements in English. More important, 
even, than recommendations pointing 
toward future improvement in the tan- 
gible requirements, was the immediate 
formulation of opinion as to the princi- 
ples which should control the form and 
spirit of the college examinations. 
“English B,” the chief target of attack 
on account of its tendencies to insist on 
minute trivialities, was shorn.of its most 
objectionable features by the ultimate 
adoption of this significant statement as 
to its treatment: “The examination is 
not designed to require minute drill in 
difficulties of verbal expression, unim- 
portant allusions, or technical details.” 
Simple and commonplace this seems, 
but if attack were to be instituted upon 
all college examiners who have failed at 
times to conform to this rational princi- 
ple there would be few to cast the first 
stone. The consistent application of the 
spirit of this declaration to all the en- 
trance tests would result in a sweeping 
reform of many of the worst evils for 
which the examiners stand at present in- 
dicted. 


New Haven, Conn. 





An Estimate of Andrew Carnegie 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


[Last week the Simplified Spelling Board celebrated its first anniversary and Mr. Car- 
negie presided. This week Mr. Carnegie opens his great Technical Institute at Pittsburg, 
and entertains a carload of celebrities there vhom he has braught over from Europe as his 
guests. Next week the National Peace and Arbitration Congréss will hold its three days’ 
session in New York and Mr. Carnegie will preside. [For his creation and support of insti- 
tutions for educational and social betterment, whether local or international, he might be 
called the Maecenas of the world. Mr. Casson, who contributes the following estimate of 
Mw» Carnegie, has previously contributed to THe INDEPENDENT various articles on sociological 
topics. He has recently spent a year or more in writing a history of the United States 
Steel Corperation, and has consequently had exceptional facilities for studying the creator 


of the American steel industry.—EpiTor. ] 


HILE the time has not yet ar- 
\W rived—and will not for many 
years, I trust—to say the final 
word about Andrew Carnegie, that does 
not appear to be an adequate reason for 
many of the superficial estimates which 
are being made of the man and his work. 
The one fact that Carnegie is rich— 
preposterously rich in a worid of poor 
people—should not obscure certain other 
facts in his unique life history. The truth 
is that the distinctive features of his 
career are neither his wealth nor his phi- 
lanthropy. John D. Rockefeller and the 
late Alfred Beit have beaten him in the 
getting of money; and many a less afflu- 
ent man has been*relatively more gener- 
ous. 

Those who would view Carnegie fairly 
and comprehensively may see him in four 
quite different aspects, each of which, in 
my opinion, reveals him as the most emi- 
nent of his class. These may be expressed 
briefly as follows: 

First: A Business Builder.—It is due 
to Carnegian enterprise, more than to any 
other one cause, that the United States is 
now producing two-fifths of all the iron 
and steel in the world. When Carnegie 
was born, England made more iron in 
one day than we did in five, and at the 
time that he entered the iron business 
there were fifty-nine Bessemer plants in 
Europe and only three (very small ones) 
in this country. Our iron and steel works 
were called “sickly, hothouse plants’ by 
English writers; and few, even amdéng 
Americans, believed that our furnaces and 
steel mills could ever compete with those 
of England and Germany. 

The pre-Carnegian iron making in 
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America had been two centuries of strug- 
gle and failure. The Sheffield iron was 
being made from Spanish ore, and trans- 
ported to Pittsburg across the ocean and 
the Allegheny trail, more cheaply than 
it could be made on the banks of the Mo- 
nongahela. Roughly speaking, American 


iron had been of poor quality, and steel 
had been worse, 

Into this wreckage came Carnegie, 
with as great faith in the future of steel 
as John Knox had in the Bible. 


He or- 
ganized and enlarged and threw all profits 
back into the business, in bad years and 
in good years alike, until Europe listened 
with amazement to the wonderful rec- 
ords of Homestead, Braddock and Du- 
quesne. That he was assisted by the 
Morrill tariff and the new era of railway 
building is true; but the dour little Scot 
himself was unquestionably the main fac- 
tor. Had it not been for the Carnegie 
system of getting the best men and ma- 
chinery and demanding the best results, 
we would not today have an iron and 
steel industry that is supporting a million 
working people and paying profits on two 
billions of capital. 

Carnegie was the first steel maker in 
any country who flung good machinery 
on the scrap-heap merely because some- 
thing better had been invented. He was 
the first to employ a salaried chemist, and 
to appreciate science in its relation to 
manufacturing. Nothing was too good 
or too expensive for his furnaces and 
steel mills. In his early days he was the 
biggest borrower in Pennsylvania; and 
when the profits grew large they were 
poured back to fertilize the soil from 
which they grew. There were two busy 
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vears, for instance, when he expended 
twenty millions upon improvements alone. 

He raised wages to the highest point 
they have ever reached, before or since. 
His first great mill manager—Captain 
Jones—drew a salary as large as though 
he had been the occupant of the White 
House; and there was many a Pittsburg 
roller, in the heyday of the Carnegie 
régime, who received from $12 to $40 
a day. 

So it is clear that primarily the aim of 
Andrew Carnegie was not to make large 
dividends nor to sell stock, but to estab- 
lish a solid and enduring industrial struc- 
ture. First of all, he was a business 
builder ; and the present unequaled pros- 
perity in our iron and steel trade is large- 
ly due to the fact that American stecl 
makers have adopted the Carnegian pol- 
icy of ranking improvements above divi- 
dends. 

Second: An Executive Trainer.—Mr. 
Carnegie was not only a maker of steel. 
He was a maker of steel makers—the 
greatest of his time. H. C. Frick, the 
ablest American steel maker now in act- 


ive service, by whose advice the United 
States Steel Corporation is mainly direct- 
ed, was trained for ten years under Car- 


negie. Other distinguished graduates 
are James Gayley, Charles M. Schwab, 
W. E. Corey, A. C. Dinkey and Thomas 
Morrison. 

The Carnegie Company was a Napo- 
leonic republic. The private soldier car- 
ried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 
The eye of the “Little Boss” saw every- 
where. Promotion was by merit. There 
was no elevation of stupid relatives nor 
of aged mediocrities. Each man held his 
place just as long as he could do the work 
better than any one else, and no longer. 

In all, forty-three workmen of various 
grades were picked out by Carnegie, 
given shares of stock, and transformed 
into partners. Each was made responsi- 
ble for a certain part of the business. By 
giving these young partners a free hand 
and requiring them. to send him a daily 
report, he pushed them up to the highest 
degree of efficiency. He pitted one 
against the other and incessantly goaded 
them on to beat the record of yesterday. 
It meant the introduction of department- 
store methods into the steel business, and 
it succeeded to a sensational degree. As 
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Jeans, the steel historian of England, has 
said: “No other system has ever made 
sO many men wealthy in so short a time.” 

Third: A Wealth Master.—Apart from 
Carnegie’s contributions to the world of 
commerce and manufacture, he has ren- 
dered an inestimable service by the man- 
ner in which he has made wealth subor- 
dinate to the higher purposes of life. He 
has never been what most rich men are— 
the valet of a fortune. When he was a 
propertyless clerk, he resigned his posi- 
tion to enjoy a walking tour thru Great 
3ritain ; and afterward, when his wealth 
had grown to be greater than that of an 
emperor, he refused to surrender to its 
demands. His dollars were never al- 
mighty ; they were taught to keep their 
place. 

Of all steel makers, he was the first to 
introduce a system of absentee manage- 
ment. The traditions of the business re- 
quired that the owner of the furnaces 
and steel mills should plod and swelter 
along under the smoke, side by side with 
his men. But Carnegie, who has crossed 
the Atlantic sixty times and been once 
around the world, has at all times val- 
ued his liberty and his associations with 
literary men too highly to be the chattel 
of his business. He lived his life, 
whether the market went up or down. 

In fact, when all his activities are con- 
sidered, it is much easier to imagine him 
as a university dean, with a hobby for 
steel making, than as a steel maker with 
a hobby for education. He has even, in 
his “Gospel of Wealth,” developed his 
inclinations into a philosophy. No one 
else has inveighed so strongly against the 
dangers of riches. “If I had a son,” he 
said recently, “I would sooner leave him 
a curse than a fortune.” 

Fourth: A Civilization Designer.—lf | 
may be permitted to coin this Teutonic 
phrase, it is the one which seems to me 
to best express the real avocation of 
Andrew Carnegie. Instead of accepting 
the world as he found it, and pouring his 
surplus wealth into the hoppers of con- 
ventional charities, he has from the first 
used his riches for a large, constructive 
purpose. He is not satisfied with civili- 
zation and the breed of human beings it 
is producing. He holds that while to- 
day is better than yesterday, tomorrow 
should be better still; and he has a very 
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definite idea as to what the line of im- 
provement should be. 

In all, he has given away about $125,- 
000,000 in the past thirty years. But he 
has built no churches, missions, Young 
Men’s_ Christian Associations, soup 
kitchens nor hospitals. Outside of a 
large fund for the relief of injured or 
needy steel workers, and a long private 
pension list, he has given nothing to the 
sick or the poor. “Nothing for the sub- 
merged” has been the motto of this Scot- 
tish stoic. And the reason for this is 
not a lack of sympathy, but a keen dis- 
cernment that the aim of all social bet- 
terment should be to remove the causes 
of trouble, and not to tinker in a futile 
way with results. 

Carnegie has thus been as original in 
his giving as in his getting. A philan- 
thropist in the ordinary sense he has 
never been. He has his own idea of 
what the world should be; and he gives 
millions, writes books, makes speeches 
and argues with statesmen to compel the 
carrying out of his plans for the human 
race. 

If he could have his way, for instance, 


he would abolish all kingship, militarism 


and aristocracy. To this end he wrote 
“Triumphant Democracy” and “The 
Empire of Business.” He offered to pay 
twenty millions for the liberation of the 
Filipinos, to avert the menace of impe- 
rialism. He established his notable hero 
fund, so that the idea should not pic... 
that courage was mainly a military vir- 
tue. And he is now building a superb, 
white Temple of Peace at The Hague, so 
that arbitration may supersede war. If 
he could have his will altoe**‘er, he 
would, no doubt, put every a:my, gen- 
erals included, to work in the iron mines, 
and transform every navy into a fleet of 
ore ships. 

He believes in the democratization of 
knowledge, and not in the creation of a 
cultured class. Here is the reason for 
his fifteen hundred libraries, widely scat- 
tered thruout the English - speaking 
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world. A free library is an educational 
ladder which has rungs at the bottom— 
so low that the poorest can reach them if 
he tries. Remembering his own boyhood 
struggles for an education, Carnegie is 
resolved that, so far as he can prevent it, 
no great brain shall remain undeveloped 
because of poverty. Genius is a rare 
plant that may spring up in any soil, and 
we must make provision for it every- 
where. 

The reason why he’ gives money to 
small colleges and not to the great uni- 
versities is probably because the former 
have fewer rich men’s sons as students, 
and more who are climbing up by their 
own efforts. Make knowledge accessi- 
ble, not remote—that is the central point 
in his philosophy of education. And for 
the sake of giving especial aid to men 
of especial ability, he has founded the 
Carnegie Institution. His instructions to 
the managers of this unique enterprise, 
after he had given it ten millions, were 
simply this: “Find the exceptional man 
and help him.” 

Both in steel making and civilization 
making he has had little respect for the 
old ways. He is in favor of simplified 
business and simplified spelling. -He 
would as soon go back to the tilting 
hammer and the slitting mill of his 
fathers as to write “ugh” at the end of 
“tho.” He would sooner trust the en- 
thusiasm of youth than the experience 
of age. This, very likely, is a side rea- 
son for his policy of providing pensions 
for old professors. It serves the double 
purpose of rewarding a class of men 
who are shamefully underpaid and at the 
same time pushes the younger professors 
into control. 

So, to conclude this outline sketch. of 
Mr. Carnegie, it is evident that he is 
much more than a “Jubilee plunger of 
beneficence.” It would be far nearer to 
the truth to regard him as a shaper of 
world policies— possibly as the most 
original and creative American of the 
last half century. 

New Yorxk City. 











How the Manufacturers Are Holding 


Up Retail Prices 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY, A. M. 


{Mr. Pomeroy is a New Jersey manufacturer who has contributed various articles to THE 


INDEPENDENT on his business experiences. 


He has always been interested in political and 


social reform and has published much on the subject.—Ep1Tor.] 


SCORE of years ago no manu- 
A facturer considered retail prices. 

He made the goods and sold 
them at wholesale and that ended 
it; it was up to the retailer to get a liv- 
ing profit from their sale. 

Two great but little noticed move- 
ments have changed the point of view of 
most manufacturers. First, the manu- 
facturers found that unrestrained com- 
petition meant their own destruction, for 
they could not get a living profit out of 
the goods they made; so if they have not 
actually consolidated they have agreed to 
a common selling price on standard 
goods. On goods protected by patents 
or by widely advertised brands, this has 
not been so necessary, but an agreement 
is not uncommon even in these. With 
at first numerous but now rapidly de- 
creasing exceptions, these agreements are 
being lived up to. In the stationery 
business, with which I am _ familiar, 
these agreements cover more or less 
completely such lines as ledger papers, 
fine writing papers, printing papers, 
cover papers, etc., playing cards, files, 
inkstands, inks, mucilages, blank books, 
pens, pencils, leather goods, envelopes 
and many other items. 

The second cause is the increase of 
brand goods.. Manufacturers are adver- 
tising more and more and consumers are 
relying more and more on some brand 
that they know. They have found out 


that an article without the manufactur- 





er’s name or brand on it is usually an 
article of which he is ashamed, and is 
only sold because it is cheaply and poor- * 
ly made and can be sold at a very low 
price. So the number and use of brand 
goods are rapidly increasing. I recently 
saw in a street car the advertisement of 
a brand of eggs sold only in sealed pack- 
ages, each bearing the date when laid. 

_ Now there is a radical difference be- 
tween brand and non-brand goods in 
selling. On the latter, the manufacturer 
can do little as to price maintenance un- 
less he has a monopoly. The dealers 
can combine, as they have in many 
cities, for a common price, but the manu- 
facturer can do almost nothing. On 
brand goods, the dealers can combine for 
price maintenance just as on non-brand 
goods, but the manufacturer can also fix 
the retaui Price and refuse to sell .to the 
dealers who do not live up to it. If he 
advertises widely enough, the dealer will 
have to sell at least a few; if he does not 
advertise, the dealer will or will not sell, 
as he sees fit. 

The manufacturer of brand goods has 
been forced to consider retail prices. A 
department or other store will sell well- 
known goods at cost or less, in order to 
lead people to think that it has unusual 
facilities in buying or is selling at un- 
usually low rates of profit. Such stores 
will thus attract business and make up 
their profits on other goods, whose price 
is less well known or by substituting 
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cheaper goods on other lines. Thus re- 
cently one of New York’s largest depart- 
ment stores advertised to sell for five 
cents a well-advertised ink which usual- 
ly retails for twenty-five cents, and which 
| am positive cannot be bought for less 
than $21 a gross in five-gross lots, or 
nearly fifteen cents each. I wanted a 
fine rug for my house, and found the 
same rug in this department store and 
in another store, supposed to be one of 
the high-priced carpet stores in New 
York City, and in this latter store it was 
25 per cent. cheaper. The department 
store made up for the loss on the ink, of 
which every one knew the price, by 
charging more for the rug, where the va- 
riety of patterns and prices renders com- 
parison almost impossible. 

The result of this is that the regular 
dealer, finding that he cannot make a liv- 
ing profit on these goods, which perhaps 
are his main dependence, either sinks 
‘into a disheartened small dealer in small 
goods at small profits or else discourages 
the sale of this line and sells others that 
the department store or cutter does not 
handle. 

Meanwhile the price cutter soon gets 
all the reputation available out of cutting 
on this line of goods, and after a first 


large sale soon ceases to handle them 


and switches his trade to other brand 
goods on which he makes a profit. The 
manufacturer is then left with shrunken 
sales and a disheartened and embittered 
set of dealers in his goods. 

At one time many manufacturers 
thought the department stores were great 
institutions because they bought large 
bills and paid promptly, but now it is not 
at all uncommon for a manufacturer to 
advertise to the trade that he does not 
sell to certain well-known, “cut-throat” 
stores, and he lives up to it, too. If he 
does not, he is apt to receive an avalanch 
of letters; and tho none of these writing 
customers may buy as large a bill as the 
“cutter,” in the aggregate they buy much 
more and buy far more continuously. 

Out of this has grown price mainten- 
ance by manufacturers’ contract. A 


manufacturer hands a dealer a contract 
by which the dealer agrees not to sell 
these goods below certain specified prices 
and in return the manufacturer agrees 
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not to sell to any dealer who refuses to 
sign and live up to this contract. 

Few are aware of the great number 
and variety of goods which are sold on 
such a price contract practically ~ forced 
by the manufacturer but also welcomed 
by the first-class dealers. Among these 
goods are certain well-known carpet- 
sweepers, hats, shirts, watches, cameras, 
collars and cuffs, filing devices and office 
furniture and fountain pens. These and 
a host of patent medicines are entirely. or 
partly sold under such contracts ; and the 
list could be lengthened to fill this whole 
magazine. 

One of the most prominent of these 
manufacturers said recently in a little 
publication that it sends to the trade: 
“We believe the fixation of a definite 
selling price of a proprietary article must 
depend almost entirely upon the manu- 
facturer.”” This firm does not sell any 
goods save under contract. Its head, in 
a personal letter to the writer which he 
has permission to use, wrote: “We make 
the demand and insist on its being sup- 
plied as we indicate. The profit we al- 
low is fair, running from a third to 50 
per cent., and we recognize as important 
the individual efforts of the dealers in 
assisting our advertising; we endeavor 
to combine the merchant’s influence with 
our own.” They have carried this so far 
that they refuse to sell the co-operative 
stores because such stores give a divi- 
dend to purchasers who are members. 

In another line, the dealer first signs 
a statement that he will not sell at less 
than certain prices and will not sell any 
other brand of goods of the same kind. 
The goods are then billed to him at 
slightly varying discounts, from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. At the end of the 
month, he has to sign a statement that he 
has lived up to this contract, and a sec- 
ond one at the end of the second month, 
when, if there is no proof of his having 
violated his agreement, he gets a rebate 
of from 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. and 
pays his bill. But he does not get his 
rebate unless he lives up to his contract, 
and a dealer who has once violated his 
contract finds it very hard to buy these 
goods again even if thoroly repentant. 

Manufacturers are almost forced to 
advertising and then to a contract. Such 
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is the multiplicity of goods that are now 
being sold that the dealer can rarely give 
one line the attention it deserves. In 
fact, a publisher recently said to me that 
soon the manufacturers would really do 
the bulk of the selling of goods thru 
magazine and other advertising, and our 
merchants would largely pass out of ex- 
istence and be superseded by the $5 or 
$7 a week girl who simply handed out 
something, she did not know much what, 
that the manufacturer had made a de- 
mand for. 

The general sales manager of one of 
the largest and best companies manufac- 
turing office furniture, recently wrote 
me: 

“We have been compelled to adopt the policy 
of opening branch houses, of reducing the dis- 
count we give dealers and of selling only un- 
der contract. The dealers would not give the 
business the attention it deserved. Some years 
ago, our selling prices were based on a long 
list with large discount to the trade. In every 
possible way we endeavored to maintain this 
list, but the stationers persistently cut the cat- 
alog prices from 10 per cent. to 30 per cent., so 
that probably 90 per cent. of the sales were 
made at an average profit of 15 per cent., and 
they had-to pay their own freight charges. It 
seemed impossible to stop this cutting; so we 
were compelled to change our policy, reduce the 
list prices and reduce the discount to dealers 
to correspond. This change has not only been 
beneficial to the dealers, but placed us right 
before the public. Formerly our catalog prices 
meant nothing to the man who shopped; the 
easy man paid them. Now shopping has been 
eliminated.” 

At once, someone says: “Is not this a 
combination in restraint of trade and il- 
legal under the Sherman or some other 
law”? Undoubtedly trade associations 
have done acts in fixing common prices 
that could be legally stopped if known 
and proved, and possibly with heavy pen- 
alties in many States. 

If manufacturers combine and agree 
to raise or even keep prices at a certain 
level, their action would likely come un- 
der the head of a conspiracy. The Pub- 
lishers’ Association in New York recent- 
lv lost a suit against R. H. Macv & Co. 
on just this ground. In Philadelphia, the 
Druggists’ Association was recently as- 
sessed for something like $30,000 in a 
suit against them by a local druggist 
named Loder, for damages because the 
manufacturers and jobbers of patent 
medicines had combined in an association 
and agreed not to sell him as long as he 
cut prices. 
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But that which becomes a conspiracy 
when more than one agree to do it, is 
legal for one firm or one corporation to 
do. A man has a right to do with his 
own goods as he sees fit. If I have a plot 
of land and sell it to you with the re- 
striction that you shall not resell for less 
than $30 a front foot and shall not build 
a house on it of less than $6,000 in value, 
and that no two-family house shall be 
built on it, and if you buy the land with 
these restrictions on it, that bargain is 
legal. If I sell you a watch with the re- 
striction that you shall not sell it for less 
than a dollar and you agree to this when 
buying the watch, that restriction is legal. 
If I have patents or copyrights on my 
goods, my position is still stronger. 

The firm I am connected with recently 
sent circulars-to all their dealers asking 
what they thought of such a price con- 
tract and whether they would support it. 
Of the answers 87.5 per cent. said yes, a 
few with some qualifications; 2.8 per 
cent. did not answer and 9.7 per cent. 
said no. The dealers over the country 
welcome such a contract. 

To the business man, these facts in his 
own line are well known; but to the gen- 
eral public, the extent and rapid and 
strong growth of these methods in the 
past, and the promise of still more rapid 
growth in the near future, are utterly 
unknown. What does it mean? It isa 
fulfilment of the great engineer Stephen- 
son’s words: “Where combination is 
possible, competition is impossible.” To 
be sure, this sort of combination comes 
from above and is autocratic, but it is 
welcomed by the dealer. 

There are two dangers in it, a present 
and a future one. It is a three-party 
agreement between the manufacturer, the 
dealer and the public, and the public has 
nothing to say about it. The present 
danger is that the interest of the public 
will be neglected and prices raised and 
kept too high. Competition has forced 
many retail prices too low. As a rule 
they are not vet too high, but there is 
this present danger in the movement. 

These contract arrangements, when 
well-drawn and well-operated, makes the 
business of the manufacturer and dealer 
run along so smoothly that there is ser- 
ious danger of dry-rot. Because the 
dealer makes a good profit and handles 
goods that are already half sold, he is 
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disinclined to try anything new; hence 
the channels of trade are largely shut to 
new goods no matter how meritorious. 
This is the future danger. 

The advantages are that it makes busi- 
ness easier, more uniform, more certain 
of profit; hence if the monopoly element 
does not creep in, the profits, because 
more uniform, will be lower. The buyer 
feels that he buys what he wants, perhaps 
not at the lowest prices the goods could 
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be sold at, but at the lowest prices they 
are sold at, because the price is uniform 
all over. 

The Socialist says that this is one of 
the many extra governmental methods 
which our society is adopting of its own 
accord to prepare the way for the gov- 
ernmental taking over of the means’ of 
production, distribution and exchange, 
which is his goal; perhaps he is right, 
time only can tell. 


Newark, N. J. 


The Last Journey 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


I PAUSED awhile 

With careworn smile 

Above my somber bed. 

I checked my flight 

At the strange, strange sight 
Of mine own body, dead. 


And yet it seemed 

I had but dreamed 

Before, and, now awake, 

Went forth on wings 

To real things 

As one whom dreams forsake. 


In little time 

I saw, sublime, 

The earth beneath me swoon; 
And soon did slip: 

By the slender tip 

Of the thin and silver moon. 


Full joyously 

In the wake of me 

I left star after star: 
Thus faith doth run 

From sun to sun 

To where God's glories are. 


And next I oared 

Where glowed and roared 

That stream of stars which burns 
Along the sky, 

Poured out on high 

From God's pellucid urns. 


When I had gained 
Where flamed and waned 
The last prodigious sun 

I met vast shoals 
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Of kindred souls 
Veering toward God’s high throne. 


Outsped and past 

We left at last 

The starry universe— 
(From heaven afar 

God counts each star 
Like silver in a purse— 


Tho unto us 

Innumerous 

As all the ocean-sand, 

Of small amount 

In God’s account, 

They merely fill his hand. 
Yea: He can heap 

Them nadir-deep 

In the hollow of his hand.) 


Next came we straight 

To Heaven’s gate 

Where, clad in bright attire, 
Two .angels loom 

Athwart the gloom 

Like pyramids of fire. 


Colossal-rolled 

The gates unfold; 

The inner vision grows; 
And on our eyes 
Dawns paradise 
Opening like a rose. 


Then toward us came 

Clothed in a flame— 

A sharp baptismal sword— 

The loveliest word 

Love ever heard 

“*Welcome’ thus saith the Lord.” 
Lawrence, Kan. 


LOD. 
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New Appeals for Peace 


APPRECIATION of the folly and waste 
of war is perceptibly growing. Interna- 
tional conferences and congresses multi- 
ply. On April 14th the New York Peace 
Society will hold a convention which, for 
the official power of the orators, the so- 
cial importance of the organizers and the 
intensity of the interest aroused, could 
have been arranged by no such society 
until recently. A second Hague Con- 
gress is in prospect; the International 
Parliamentary Union is firmly estab- 
lished ; a permanent tribunal to which in- 
ternational disputes may be referred is in 
existence. But the old appeals of mem- 
bers of peace societies, the call to 
pity for the sufferings that war incurs 
and to the thrift that revolts against its 
wastes, are felt by Jane Addams and 
Harold Bolce* to be old-fashioned and 
ineffective. Each of them offers fresh 
motives for renouncing allegiance to the 
God of War and reasons for hoping that 
his devotees will dwindle ever faster. 

Mr. Bolce is material; Miss Addams 
spiritual. He puts his trust in the de- 
velopment of international trade; she de- 
tects the development of cosmopolitan 
friendship. One sees in the financiers 
and merchants the architects of the new 
internationalism ; the other finds among 
the feeblest immigrants the harbingers of 
the new ideals. But the books are com- 
plementary, not contradictory. Both are 
carefully written and express views legi- 
timately reached thru personal experi- 
ence. Mr. Bolce has traveled around the 
world, interviewing industrial and po- 
litical rulers; Miss Addams has worked 
among the inchoate masses of Chicago, 
chumming with polyglot immigrants and 
feeling with the oppressed. Their styles 
correspond with their experiences and 
point of view. The man’s is clear, con- 
crete, statistical; the woman’s philo- 
sophic, tender, somewhat vague. It is 
pleasant to find that, approaching the 
matter by avenues so wide apart and 





* Newer Ipeats or PEAce. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
Tue New 
New York; D. 


By Jane Addams. 
$1.25. 

INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Harold Bolce. 


with temperaments so antipodal these 
writers both discover forces that make 
for international peace. 

Mr. Bolce does not rely upon the 
money cost of armies and navies to 
cause their dispersal, tho he shows that 
the nations are fatuously spending $3,- 
000,000,000 a year in order to’protect an 
international trade that yields a profit of 
only $2,400,000,000. A merchant who 
should spend on watchmen more than 
his annual profits would be put in a san- 
itarium ; unfortunately there is no power 
to place peoples under similar restraint 
when they do the same thing. But as 
international trade grows and credit ex- 

ands, as the commitments of financiers 
in different lands multiply, and as indus- 
trial connections ramify across the 
oceans, the resulting panic when war 
disturbs one nation will be so disastrous 
to all nations that financiers, who control 
statesmen, will forbid the declaration of 
war. Such is Mr. Bolce’s forecast. 

So many similar hopes have been be- 
lied that our confidence is shaken. De 
Bloch predicted that the perfection of 
war’s weapons would make war impossi- 
ble; but the Japanese have shown how 
night attacks and scientific audacity, 
united with indifference to death, can 
conquer armies and capture fortresses 
despite arms of precision. Commerce, it 
was promised, would supersede war; but 
nations now go to war most often to ex- 
tend their commerce. The military bud- 
gets, it was hoped, would prove unbear- 
ably heavy and force the gasping peo- 
ples to hail the dove of peace; but wealth 
has grown as fast as the budgets, and 
“the past: ten years have witnessed a 
world saturnalia of success.” Germany, 
one of the most burdened, has answered 
the drum call of the Emperor by return- 
ing to the Reichstag a thumping ma- 
jority to support his military, naval and 
colonial policy. Therefore we are not 
sure that, should America adopt free 
trade and develop that vast European 
market which Mr. Bolce would have her 
enter, the short cut to universal peace 
will have been discovered. 

Neither does Miss Addams’s reliance 
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upon the spontaneous impulses of East 


Side city crowds satisfy us. Her adapta- - 


tion of early Christian doctrine to the in- 
terpretation of democracy is suggestive, 
but not final. In matters of social and 
civic organization it is not safe to as- 
sume that “these things ye have hidden 
from the wise and prudent and revealed 
them unto babes.” Suffering, failure 
and ignorance may be good soil on which 
to grow meekness and humility of spirit ; 
they are not the best preparation for 
statesmanship. As a depressing matter 
of fact, it may be recalled that the Hooli- 
gans of London stoned the opponents of 
the Boer War and made the streets hid- 
eous on Mafeking night ; the east sides of 
New York and Chicago yelled “Remem- 
ber the ‘Maine’ ” as loudly as any other 
quarters. Doubtless, as Miss Addams 
argues, the war spirit of antagonism is 
incompatible with the democratic spirit 
of social co-operation. In her splendid 
chapter on “Utilization of Women in 
City Government,” in which she gets 
clear of her assumption that wisdom and 
virtue most affect garrets and cellars, and 
in her treatment of the child problem, in 
which she recognizes that democracy is 
government by all, by the educated and 
successful as well as by the ignorant 
and feeble, she makes some discriminat- 
ing and true suggestions respecting the 
development, thru social organization, of 
those heroic, generous qualities that have 
hitherto been erroneously associated ex- 
clusively with the battlefield. She dis- 
cerns the first, faint stirrings of a new 
_ideal and catches them, as the astrono- 
mer, on his photographic film, fixes the 
glimmering of stars too dim for the 
naked eye to catch. 


& 


Philosophy and Religion 


PROFESSOR PowELv’s study of Spinoza 
and his particular utterances in regard to 
religion’ forms an interesting addition to 
the literature on Spinoza. Dr. Powell 
endeavors to prove that Spinoza, until 
now considered by many of his most ve- 


\ Sprnoza AND > RELIC. ion. A study “of Spinoza’s meta- 
physics and of his particular utterances in regard to 
religion, with a view to determining the significance 
of his thought for religion and incidentally his per- 
sonal attitude toward it. By Elmer Elisworth Powell, 
Professor of Philosophy, in. Miami University. Pp. 
340. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 


hement opponents as the religious philos- 
opher par excellence, was not religious 
at all. In the first chapter of his intro- 
duction (pp. 1-44) the author, availing 
himself of the latest researches by Freu- 
denthal, Pollock and Martineau, fur- 
nishes a complete sketch of Spinoza’s life. 
It is in the second chapter in which he 
acquaints the reader with the diversity of 
opinion in regard to Spinoza’s relation 
to religion that Professor Powell “begins 
to show the raison d’étre of his book, viz., 
to attack the honesty and integrity of 
Spinoza. Here are the Professor’s own 
words: 

“It is certain therefore that Spinoza’s timid- 
ity, or, if you will, his peaceable disposition, as 
well as his theoretical maxims, determined him, 
when dealing privately with individuals of re- 
ligious interest, sometimes to conceal and 
sometimes to veil his real opinions, and oc- 
casionally even to express views diametrically 
opposed to his own.” 

The exposure of the flaws and falla- 
cies in Spinoza’s system of philosophy, 
which fill the greater part of Professor 
Powell’s work, has already been carefully 
done by Frederick Trendelburg, especial- 
ly in his “Uber Spinoza’s Grundgedanken 
und dessen Erfolg,” which he read in 
the Academy of Sciences, March, 1849. 
But the latter confines himself to point- 
ing out the inconsistencies in Spinoza’s 
system without atacking his personality. 

Another volume which treats of re- 
ligion but in a logical and constructive 
manner is The Religious Conception of 
the World, by Professor Rogers.” In the 
opening lines of his introduction the au- 
thor tells us that he set out to defend a 
view of the world which is frankly re- 
ligious and theistic, and thruout his vol- 
ume Professor Rogers remains’ faithful 
to his promise. With grace and skill the 
author discusses the eternal probléms of 
philosophy regarding the relation of God 
and nature, God and man, the purely 
metaphysical question concerning the 
nature of God. In plain language he tries 
to explain the greatest historical mystery, 
the permission of evil on the part of God. 
He also dwells at some length on the 
problems of freedom and immortality. 
Despite the abstract nature of the topics, 
the author uses simple language, careful- 





2 Tue Reticious ConcerTIon OF THE WorLD. An 
essay in constructive philosophy. By-Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers, Professor of Philosophy, in Butler College. 
8vo, pp. 284. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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ly avoiding the technical expressions of 
the philosophical schools. 


In the chapter on “Religion and Phil- 
osophy,” Professor Rogers endeavors to 
show that the relation of philosophy is a 
very close and natural one, especially if 
by religion is meant a belief in some real- 
ity which possesses unlimited power and 
regulates the destinies of our lives. He 
maintains everywhere that nationality 
and will or feeling supplement each 
other, nationality being the impulse to 
harmonize cur experiences and in a very 
interesting and instructive manner he 
discusses the various causes which deter- 
mine men to form different conceptions 
of God. He argues against the tendency 
of modern philosophical thinkers to ig- 
nore religion, rightly contending that, as 
religious consciousness forms part of our 
mental equipment, some sort of satisfac- 
tion must be accorded to it. On this 
basis he justifies the essence of Christian- 
ity, “the Fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man” as being adequate to the 
needs of human life. Professor Rogers 
maintains therefore that a view of the 
world, which is supported by deeply 
rooted sentiments, has a far greater 
claim to our recognition than any sys- 
tem logically worked out by any single 
thinker. In the next chapter “The Ar- 
gument for Purpose” Professor Rogers 
furnishes additional evidence in favor of 
his “religious conception of the world.” 
He reminds us here of the fact that most 
men endowed with a fair amount of in- 
telligence and common sense are ready to 
admit that the design and management of 
the Universe guarantees the existence of 
a God to whom they feel related in some 
form, and in his, attempt to interpret the 
purpose of the world, the author closely 
adheres to the theory of evolution. But 
he rejects the explanations of scientific 
materialism which he considers inconsist- 
ent just as that of naive theology, as both 
prefer to impose human needs upon na- 
ture, rather than discovering what is 
there irrespective of any reference to 
ourselves and our natural tendencies. 
The only way to find it, according to 
Dr. Rogers, is to follow the process of 
the world’s development from start to fin- 
ish in a strictly logical manner. It be- 
comes, therefore, necessary to under- 
stand the relation of intelligence to the 
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process of growth that constitutes the 
universe. Now, substituting the term 
“God” for “intelligence,” the question 
arises what is the connection between 
God and the changing world, or, rather, 
what is the 1€lation between God and the 
world of material things which Professor 
Rogers, discusses in the following chap- 
ter “The Relation of God and Nature.” 
Here the author dwells on the Berkeley- 
an denial of the reality of the world 
as it appears to our senses and takes re- 
fuge in consciousness as the ultimate 
end. He favors this result because also 
the modern scientist’s conception of the 
world is not in terms of matter but in 
terms of thought. This enables Dr. 
Rogers to trace our conscious experience 
to the same common origin, and he thus 
establishes the connection between the 
truth of nature and the truth of our se- 
cret and spiritual experience. 

Professor Fullerton’s /ntroduction to 
Philosophy® is a very yseful book, and 
will be welcome to those who desire to 
become acquainted with the aim and 
scope of philosophy. It is to Professor 
Fullerton’s credit that he frankly states 
in his preface (p. vi.) : 

“Thruout it is taken for granted that the 
philosopher has no private system of weights 
and measures, but must reason as other men 
reason, and must prove his conclusions in the 
same sober way.” 

The introductory chapter on the “Mean- 
ing of Philosophy” is very interesting 
and instructive, but by,no means ex- 
haustive, and the student of philosophy 
will still derive great benefit from a 
perusal of Zeller’s remarks in the intro- 
duction to his “Geschichte der Griechi- 
schen Philosophie.” In the second part 
of his book Professor Fullerton dis- 
cusses problems touching the external 
world. Particularly interesting are the 
chapters on “Space and Time,” which 
prepare the reader for the study of the 
same topics in Aristotle and Kant. Four 
chapters relating to the “Problems of 
Mind” make up the third part of the 
volume. These will, to a certain extent, 
enable the student of philosophy fully to 
grasp the principal systems of modern 
philosophers since Descartes; also Real- 
ism, Idealism and their different shades 
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are well explained. The book might be 
called “a condensed encyclopedia of the 
moral and mental sciences.” 


a 
Problems of Public Health 


THE development of scientific, medi- 
cine has come in to help the solution of 
many social problems. We have before 
us a series of five books, not bearing 
much relation to one another, but all of 
them connected by the fact that they 
contain valuable information for those 
interested in social questions. Three of 
them are concerned particularly with the 
care of children, and these, of course, are 
of special interest to all social workers. 
Sir John Gorst, in his volume on the 
Children of the Nation,’ states that his 
object is to bring home to the people of 
Great Britain the sense of the nature of 
neglecting the physical condition of the 
nation’s children. He has treated such 
subjects as underfed children, over- 


worked children, child workers in fac-° 


tories and mines, besides a number of 
medical questions. His chapter on over- 
worked children, which shows that many 
of the school children in large cities are 
kept employed in various ways for many 
hours before and after school, and that 
some of them indeed have as a conse- 
quence of this not more than four or five 
hours’ sleep at night, is a_ startling 
arraignment of the strenuous conditions 
of modern life. *A large number of chil- 
dren were found who worked from sixty 
to eighty hours per week outside of 
school time. Almost needless to say, 
such children were dull in school and 
frequently went to sleep. With regard 
to underfed children, Sir John’s statis- 
tics showed that conditions in London 
are, if possible, even worse than in New 
York, and that a considerable propor- 
tion of the children have very little 
breakfast before school and that many of 
them are distinctly underfed. In York- 
shire alone a list of three thousand chil- 
dren were reported to the Board of 
Guardians as not receiving sufficient 
nutrition. It is hard to think of civiliza- 
tion as advancing while conditions such 
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as these exist among English - speaking 
people, but it is doubtful if England is 
any worse than our own large cities. 

Dr. George Newman* has discussed 
the death rate among infants from the 
social standpoint. He shows that igno- 
rance is largely at the root of the large 
infant mortalities in cities at the present 
time, tho a lack of interest and unwilling- 
ness to take trouble are also serious fac- 
tors. How much serious conditions 
may be improved by. very simple means 
is illustrated by the interesting experi- 
ment at Huddersfield two years ago. 
The mayor on being elected announced 
that he would give a prize of £1 to the 
mother of every child born during his 
mayoralty who produced it alive and 
well at the Town Hall at the end of his 
term. The infant death rate in the dis- 
trict sank during the year from 134 to 54 
in a thousand. Much of this is attrib- 
uted to the fact that a committee of 
ladies visited the mothers of all children 
born, to present them with the birthday 
card that each child had to have, on 
which was printed certain simple direc- 
tions, and a visitor made it her business 
to take a personal interest in the child 
and the family all during the year. 
Here is one solution of the mortality 
problem. Another important factor is 
to be noted in the difference in mortality 
between English and foreign children. 
Less than half as many Irish and Italian 
children die, because their mothers 
nurse them much more commonly than 
do English mothers. 

Dr. Clouston, in the Hygiene of Mind,’ 
has considered the problems relating to 
the proper development of mentality and 
its conservation as these may be affected 
by education and environment. The au- 
thor is himself a distinguished authority 
in mental diseases, and it was only to 
be expected, tho his preface makes but 
very modest claims, that he should treat 
all the possible harmful elements in early 
life from a thoroly practical and inform- 
ing standpoint. His treatment of such 
questions as the Hygiene of Manners, 
Play, Work and Fatigue, the Hygiene of 
Childhood from birth to seven, of boy- 
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hood and girlhood, from seven to fifteen 
and of adolescence from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five, are eminently suggestive. His 
treatment of the management of instincts 
is particularly good, and is supremely 
sane. The paragraphs on sex difficulties, 
on management of the moral sense and 
on the religious instinct contain precious 
hints from the standpoint of an experi- 
enced physician. He insists that re- 
ligious training of the child is very im- 
portant for character development and 
for future happiness. 

The other two books before us are 
more distinctly medical and yet have 
their social interest. Dr. Childe’ has 
written the most optimistic book on can- 
cér that has perhaps ever come from a 
physician of experience without any ulte- 
rior motive. He insists that if cancer is 
only taken in time it is curable, ‘but that 
the only cure is the knife. He sums up 
what he has to say in these words: 

“A little knowledge, a little resolution, a little 
courage, these are the cures for cancer; the 
waiting and watching to see if it gets larger, or 
gives pain, or makes one feel ill, they are the 
messengers of death. Cancer wherever occur- 
ring in its early and only curable stage is a 
most insidious disease You must not expect if 
you have it to feel ill, to suffer pain, to be 
losing strength and health. These are the signs 
that your time for cure is gone forever. Cancer 
itself is not incurable; it is only incurable if 
you make it so by delay.” 

Every physician and surgeon of expe- 
_ rience will agree with Dr. Childe in this 
matter. More than one-third of those 
now operated upon at an early stage re- 
cover entirely from cancer. If people 
but came in time this number would rap- 
idly rise to at least one-half. Most can- 
cers are external and give due warning, 
but they must be seen to at once. Here 
is the medico-social lesson of a very sig- 
nificant popularly scientific book. 

The number of volumes issued recent- 
ly with regard to first aid to the injured 
show that the intelligent care of those in- 
jured is now considered to be a social 
duty imposing an obligation on practi- 
cally every one of the community to 
know something about the measures 
necessary for relief in time of accident 
and stidden illness. Dr. Morrow’s’ book 
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is sure to be helpful in this, because the 
subjects have been presented in simple 
non-technical language, and then the 
large number of illustrations makes the 
questions dealt with easy of comprehen- 
sion by those even who know nothing of 
medical or surgical methods. 


& 


The Library of Home Economics. A com- 
plete home-study course on the new 
profession of home-making and art of 
right living; the practical application of 
the most recent advances in the arts 
and sciences to home and health. Pre- 
pared by teachers of recognized author- 
ity, for home-makers, mothers, teach- 
ers, physicians, nurses, dietitians, pro- 
fessional house managers, and all inter- 
ested in home, health, economy and 
children. 12 vols., nearly 3,000 PP» 
1,000 illustrations. | Published by the 
American School of Home Economics, 
Chicago. 7 

When the Greeks invented the word 
that has now become economy in our 
spelling, they meant by it the manage- 
ment of the house. An oikonomos was 

a housekeeper. Just how the secondary 

meaning of careful management that 

has now a hint of miserliness about it 
got into the word is, as Kipling would 
say, another story. Like domestic 
economy, “Home Economics” is tauto- 
logical, but the epithet seems to be re- 


‘quired by our present-day word notions. 


If there is tautology in the title, how- 
ever, there is none so far as we could 
find in the twelve volumes of this library, 
which, so far as we can make out, con- 
tain practically everything that the real- 
ly interested housekeeper would care to 
know about her house, inside and out- 
side, and the health and happiness of 
The titles of the 
volumes are: 1—The House, its Plan, 
Decoration and Care; 2—Household 
Bacteriology; 3—Household Hygiene; 
4—Chemistry of the Household; 5— 
Principles of Cookery; 6—Food and 
Dietetics; 7—Household Management; 
8—Personal Hygiene ; g—Home Care of 
the Sick; 1o—Textiles and Clothing; 
11—Study of Child Life; -12—Care of 
Children. Each of these is written by 
an expert, or at least one possessed of 
special knowledge on the subject con- 
cerning which he or she writes, for as 
is very proper under the circumstances, 
more than half of the contributors are 
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women. The volumes are handy and 
are well illustrated and contain an im- 
mense amount of information. Things 
that it must take an old housekeeper 
years of experience to learn, the young 
housekeeper may have here under her 
hand at the very beginning of her 
régime. The library is destined to find 
a place in many homes. 


& 


Literary Notes 


.Any of the books reviewed in this or 
previous issues may be ordered from THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is sometimes a convenience 
to our readers in writing to THE INDEPENDEN1 
or renewing subscriptions to include the price 
of books they want to buy. 


...-All the Year in the Garden is not, as it 
might appear from the title, a manual of gar- 
dening, but a compilation of quotations from 
the pocts, one for each day of the year. The 
many excellent quotations and good photo- 
graphs make it a suitable gift-book for birth- 
days and like anniversaries. (New York: 
Crowell & Co. $1.00.) 


....Lhe partner of the late Marshall Field, 
Mr. Harlow N. Higinbotham, has written a 
book for young men in business, The Making of 
a Merchant. (Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.50.) 
We are certain no great merchant was ever 
“made” by readirig books about success. Yet 
sound, practical advice may help the forceful, 
ambitious boy to avoid making some mistakes, 
and may contain hints by which even the born 
commercial genius may profit. 


... lf a man should be elected to the Presi- 
dency, or appointed Chief Justice, suddenly, he 
might find instruction as to his new social 
duties in Social Usages at Washington. (By 
Florence Howe Hall, Harpers, $1.00.) It is a 
matter of gratification that we are “free from 
a ceremonial code,” yet the burden of custom 
apparently lies heavily upon the Washington 
conscience, and orders of precedence at state 
dinners assume an importance which seems 
ludicrous to outsiders. Yet, if such customs 
do exist, it is well enough to have them 
printed as a guide to official etiquet. 


....1 wo Chinese texts, T’ai Shang Kan Ying 
P’ien and Yin Chi Wen, have been rendered 
into English by the joint efforts of Teitaro 
Suzuki and Dr. Paul Carus, and brought out 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. The first of 
the tracts mentioned, which is the more import- 
ant of the two, is accompanied with the orig- 
inal Chinese text and the verbatim translation 
in English facing it. They are scholarly and 
useful translations; still it is easy to find flaws. 
In that portion of ‘the text to which the trans- 
lators of the present book give the title of 
“Moral Injunctions,” the translators render the 
clauses in the imperative mood. “Moral Injunc- 
tions” is a misnomer; these clauses are de- 


scriptive of ‘ ‘The Good Man.” The translators 
give the title of “A Description of Evil Doers” 
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to the second half of the text; and they are 
right in so doing. It is true that there are 
two clauses, beginning with the character num- 
bered 188, “Worms and insects, herbs and 
trees, even they must not be injured; by all 
means grieve at the misfortunes of men, etc.,’ 
which are put in the imperative form in the 
original Chinese. No doubt this it was that 
led the translators to put the rest in the same 
mood. But this is not at all an uncommon 
way the classic writers of China have of giv- 
ing a certain emphasis to a clause; and in this 
case the context does not authorize putting all 
the rest of the adjective clauses in the form 
of injunctions. Moreover, ‘may it not be pos- 
sible that some of the characters be rendered 
a little more happily. For example, the trans- 
lators render ‘ “Pen Tao” as Heaven’s Reason. 
Why not simply say “Heaven”? By the 
“Heaven-Way” (which is the literal transla- 
tion of Tien Tao) the Chinese writer means 
that supreme Entity of the Universe, the God 
of the Christian expect that the Heaven-Way 
is impersonal; it is the “Nature,” the “Over- 


soul.” Instead of “‘Heaven’s Reason gives 
them grace,” it ought to be rendered, “Heaven 
helps him.” 


a 
Pebbles 


THERE isn’t much hope for the person who 
can become interested in watching others play 
cards.—Atchison Globe. 


“I UNDERSTAND that she is quite a musical 
genius.” 

“Yes, she plays the Pianola with her peek- 
a-boo shirtwaists.”—Cornell Widow. 


“Wuat have you got in the shape of cucum- 
bers this mornin?” asked the customer of the 
new grocery clerk. 

“Nothing but bananas, 
body’s. 


ma’am.”—Every- 


REVERSED. 


Saip Pheebe Snow, who had to go 

Upon a trip to Buffalo, 

“If we are wrecked by some neglect 

It will be just what I expect.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


SEASONABLE ADVICE. 


Now, this is all I have to say— 
Keep ’em on. 
To early spring fall not a prey, 
Keep ’em on. 
Think not because mild breezes blow 
That we are done with sleet and snow; 
It’s quite a jump to June, you know— 
Keep ’em on. 


Let others foolish be, but you 
Keep ’em on. 
No matter what your neighbors do, 
Keep ’em on. 
I need not come right out, I ween, 
For surely you are not that green, 
I take it you know what I mean, 
So keep ’em on. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

















The Harriman Controversy 


Mr. HarriMan says that President 
Roosevelt sent for him about a week be- 
fore the election of 1904 and asked him 
to raise money for the campaign in New 
York; that he did raise $200,000; that 
the President agreed to make Senator 
Depew Ambassador to France, if this 
should be “found necessary”; and that, 
after the election, the President, saying 
“he did not think it necessary,” broke 
what Mr. Harriman regarded as a prom- 
ise. The President says that Mr. Harri- 
man’s assertion is “a deliberate and wil- 
ful untruth.” He supports his position 
by documentary evidence and argument. 
We have examined with care the argu- 
ments and the testimony in this contro- 
versy, and we accept the President’s de- 
nial. That is to say, we believe that the 
main charge of Mr. Harriman is false. 
It is admitted, however, that he raised 
the money and paid it into the campaign 
fund ($50,000 of it being his own con- 
tribution) ; that he conferred with the 
President, at the latter’s request, con- 
cerning the difficulties of the political 
situation in New York; and that his rela- 
tions with the President in those days 
were those of cordial and even confiden- 
tial intimacy. 

That the President and Mr. Harriman 
were then associated in this way is shown 
by the correspondence. Here we must 
express regret that in his summary of 
the correspondence Mr. Roosevelt omit- 
ted his letter of June 29th, in which he 
said: “As soon as you come home I 
shall want to see you. It has been a real 
pleasure to see vou this year.” This was 
the invitation. Reference to it was made 
in the first sentence of Mr. Harriman’s 
teply of September “2oth. This sentence 
(as well as the letter of June 29th) the 
President omitted in his statement, thus 
giving support to Mr. Harriman’s asser- 
tion that his purpose was “to convey the 
impression that the personal interview 
with him in the fall of 1904 was of mv 
seeking and not his.” Altho the omission 
does not, necessarily, in our opinion, af- 
fect the main question, it was one that 
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should not have been made. Mr. Harri- 
man promptly took advantage of it. 

We might take up the essential parts 
of the testimony and consider the bear- 
ing of them upon the issue of veracity, 
but we accept the President’s version of 


_what took piace at the interview preced- 


ing the election, and there are certain 
aspects of the controversy, apart from 
the question whether the President asked 
Mr. Harriman to procure the money, that 
deserve to be considered. 

Our columns have shown our support 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies and our 
recognition of his devotion to the public 
interest with respect to the great ques- 


tions of the time. But we cannot think 


that the record of this controversy with 
Mr. Harriman is wholly creditable to 
him. Altho the official investigation of 
the so-called Harriman railways had not 
then taken piace, Mr. Harriman was not 
then regarded as a person of ideal ex- 
cellence. One would scarcely have ex- 
pected to see Mr. Roosevelt sending for 
him and conferring with him about his 
Messages. It was quite well understood 
that Mr. Harriman was the representa- 
tive of capitalistic interests and groups 
with which the President was not in sym- 
pathy. 

Three weeks before the election the 
President invited him to come “a few 
weeks hence, before I write my message, 
to discuss certain Government matters 
not connected with the campaign.” Mr. 
Harriman expected something for his 
money, altho, as we believe, nothing had 
been promised. It was natural that, 
after the election, he should urge the 
President to say nothing in his Message 
about railroads, and natural that he 
should resent the rejection of his advice 
on this subject. Again, Mr. Roosevelt 
was familiar with the political character 
of Governor Odell, whose ardent sup- 
porter Mr. Harriman was. We regret 
that the President sought Mr. Harri- 
man’s advice and aid, altho it does not 
appear that his course or his official utter - 
ances were affected by that advice. And 
when the President was informed by 
Congressman Sherman that in 1906, 
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after the disclosures ot the life insurance 
investigation, he had asked Mr. Harri- 
man for a contribution to the campaign 
fund, it seems to us that the President 
should have rebuked him for doing so. 
That application to Mr. Harriman for 
money, and the latter’s response to it, 
opened the controversy which came be- 
fore the public last week. 

This whole affair relates to the use of 
money in elections, and to the payment of 


large sums into party campaign funds by 


capitalists and corporations. We should 
nave preferred to believe that President 
Roosevelt could not be induced to have 
anything to do with such contributions. 
But in statements recently given -out at 
the White House by authority, the con- 
tributions of corporations to the fund in 
1904 have been discussed. It is pointed 


out that the contributions of some were, 


rejected because they might have pro- 
voked scandal. There is no evidence that 
there has been payment in any form to 
those whose offerings were accepted. 
We know, of course, that President 


Roosevelt would not permit payment to 
be made. Indeed, it is quite probable that 


some contributing corporations have 
since been prosecuted under his direction. 
But it should not be possible for question 
to arise in the public mind as to the 
granting of favors, by immunity or oth- 
erwise, to those who have contributed, or 
as to the punishment, .by prosecution or 
otherwise, of those who have refused to 
pay. 

This controversy with Harriman af- 
fords an example of the conditions un- 
der which punishment for refusal is sug- 
gested to hostile partisan critics. At 
least two prominent newspapers have 
been saying that the investigation of the 
Harriman railroads by the Government 
was begun after Mr. Harriman refused 
Congressman Sherman’s application for 
a contribution and at about the time 
when the President’s letter to Congress- 
man Sherman, with its denunciation of 
Mr. Harriman, was written. We do not 
believe that the investigation was related 
in any way whatever to Mr. Harriman’s 
reply when Mr. Sherman asked him for 
money, but some persons have been led 
to believe that the relation was that of 
cause and effect. That it should be pos- 
sible for any intelligent person to enter- 
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tain such a belief is something to be de- 
piored. 

‘there should be complete publicity for 
campaign funds, and corporations should 
be forbidden by law to contribute. The 
names of those: who give should be of- - 
ficially made known, with the sum which 
each one pays. Every detail of expendi- 
ture should be made public in sworn 
statements. If anything were needed to 
prove how desirable and necessary such 
publicity is, it is supplied by the history ~ 
of this controversy with Mr. Harriman. 
In his next Message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should most earnestly ask 
for the legislation by which full publicity 
can be assured. , 

& 


A Better Orthography 


One year’s work of the friends of a 
simplified spelling has been celebrated the 
past week, and they have found much 
to encourage them. It has been a better 
year for the cause than any other since 
Noah Webster published the first edition 
of his famous dictionary, That diction- 
ary was notable chiefly for its reformed 
spellings. The conservatives, whom we 
have ever with us, would have continued 
to throw back the rule to the penultimate 
authority of Walker, or the antepenulti- 
mate of Johnson, but the people would 
have none of it, and they agreed to go 
forward with Webster, except that they 
would not accept his bridegoom for bride- 
groom. It was then, as ever, that the 
lexicographers led the way. The remark- 
able thing now, which puts dismay in the 
conservative ranks, is the fact that all the 
men who have authority on words: in 
England or America are with the re- 
formed spelling. More than any others 
they understand how fluid our spelling 
has. been, and how desirable it is that 
spelling should follow and indicate the 
history of pronunciation. 

The meeting was*the most important 
ever held to consider this subject, The 
leaders in the movement came from Great 
Britain and from California. Their con- 
clusions were in full accord with those of 
the members of the Board and its Execu- 
tive Committee who have been responsi- 
ble for its work during the year. Mr. 
Carnegie and Prof. Brander Mathews 
and President Jordan and the British 
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scholars agreed to carry on the assault 
against the castle of prejudice on the 
lines thus far adopted. There was no 
such disagreement as has been im- 


agined by some of the reporters in the- 


press, and the action taken in the election 
of Professor Lounsbury to succeed Pro- 
fessor Mathews as president was exactly 
what the latter had months before urged. 

It is not the purpose of the Simplified 
Spelling Board to press an immediate 


radical revolution in the direction of com- 


plete phonetic spelling. Of course, the 
phonetic spellers are all in favor of this 
present movement, because half a loaf, or 
even a crumb or two, is better than no 
bread. So doubtless most of those who 
accept these three hundred words wish 
they might persuade the English world 
to renounce all the follies of our anti- 
quated orthography. We plainly declare 


that such is our desire, and that we take 
these three hundred words, most of which 
are already adopted in the United States, 
as a foretaste of the orthographic mil- 
lennium. But full accomplishment is not 
yet in sight. 


By and by the English- 
speaking world will unite to create the 
reform. Then the objections will vanish 
into thin air, portentous as they now look 
to fearsome souls. Meanwhile these few, 
inconsiderable changes give us simply the 
principle. They are so few and small 
that one will hardly discover them ‘in a 
page of reading. The reader of this edi- 
torial will find it hard to discover a sin- 
gle one. The assertion that it will be 
necessary to print new editions of the en- 
tire English literature so that it may be 
read is the merest moonshine. 

For some years the Simplified Spelling 
Board will continue to go very slowly. 
It will add no new reforms this year, or, 
maybe, the next. It will be satisfied to 
let time accustom slow people to what is 
good. But it will be necessary in the end 
to take other steps forward. Our spell- 
ing must, for our children’s sake, come 
down to clear phonetic rules. The pres- 
ent cruelties must come to an end. The 
Emperor of Germany has directed the 
shorter spellings to be adopted in his 
country, and all the German publishers 
accept his word. Our President is as 
earnest in the matter as is William, but 
he has no big stick. Congress can resist 
him, and he cannot, as does the German 
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Emperor, dissolve Congress at his will 
and be assured of a subservient suc- 
cession. Our people have to be educated, 
just as the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
are already educated. And the process 
will go on. 
& 
Nitrogen and Felicity 


THE human race has_ encountered 
many perils since it started out a quarter 
of a million vears ago, more or less, upon 
its career. Jack London has told us 
about some of the earlier ones, as he re- 
members them, and Mr. MacKaye telis 
us this week about the most recent one 
which, it seems, we are just grazing by. 
There was a pretty fair prospect, it ap- 
pears, that by the year 1931 the supply 
of fixt nitrogen in the soil of our earth- 
ly heritage would be so far exhausted 
that our posterity would be compelled to 
take somewhat hastily to mansions in the 
skies. But the scientific man, with that 
benevolent forethought which so nobly 
distinguishes him, has been looking into 
the matter in that quiet, practical way 
that he has, and has discovered two or 
three promising methods of obtaining al! 
the fixt nitrogen we shall need from the 
exhaustless supplies of free nitrogen in 
the atmosphere. So that little difficultv 
is provided against. 

But cui bono? New perils loom on 
the horizon. What is the use of creating 
endless food supplies for an ever-increas- 
ing population, if all it amounts to in the 
end is to cause “two unhappy human be- 
ings to live where only one would have 
lived before”? The mankind of today 
appears to be just a bit daft on the sub- 
ject of production, and it is not giving 
adequate attention to the problems of dis- 
tribution and consumption. Its philos- 
ophy seems to be that of the late Mr. 
Horace Greeley, as amplified and cor- 
rected by the up-to-date hustler, “Go 
West, young man, and buy land, to raise 
corn, to fat hogs, to make money, to buy 
more land, to raise more corn, to fat 
more hogs.” This philosophy undoubt- 
edly leaves something to be desired. 

Mr. MacKaye, as we have remarked 
about him before, is an unterrified Mal- 
thusian. The neo-political economists 
have not convinced him that the Rev. 
Thomas Robert was so fat-witted as the 
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modern social theorists would have us 
believe. He stands pat on the proposi- 
tion, that population tends to run up 
against the preventive checks of misery 
unless the prudential checks are brought 
to bear. So he admonishes us to use the 
new supplies of free nitrogen for increas- 
ing the rate of wealth consumption per 
capita rather than the mere number of 
human beings. 

Now it is not a new discovery that doc- 
tors sometimes disagree, and the fact is 
worth noting right here that certain dis- 
tinguished scientific gentlemen have been 
concerned of late lest the human race, 
following toc eagerly the advice of Mr. 
Malthus, should fall upon disaster quite 
as decisive as universal famine. The 
eminent French statisticians, Levasseur 
and Dumont, raised the note of warning 
as far back as the eighties and now we 
hear it echoed in England and in the 
United States. Professor Cattell, for ex- 
ample, has been publishing articles in 
The Popular Science Monthly, showing 
how rapidly the older American stock of 
mainly English blood, .and especially the 
stock of educated, cultivated folk, is 
breeding out. The figures which these 
articles have set forth are convincing evi- 
dence that the restriction of the birth 
rate has been taken up in good earnest 
by just that element of our population 
which is on all accounts most desirable, 
while the coarser fibred, more ignorant 
elements cqntinue to increase as hereto- 
fore. : 

Clearly there is a problem here quite 
‘as vital as that of the proper distribution 
of wealth. It is obvious that we need a 
better distribution of race suicide. It is 
idle to deny that heredity, while still im- 
perfectly unaerstood, is a fact quite as 
effective in the evolution of civilization 
as environment is. Particular qualities 
are transmitted, and if the stock in which 
those qualities inhere breeds out, the 
qualities themselves are gone forever, as 
surely as are the characteristics of those 
species of plants and animals that occu- 
pied the earth in earlier geological times. 

Here, then, is a really momentous in- 
terest for the practical scientific mind to 
grapple with. It is true that the human 
race should henceforward, as Mr. Mac- 
‘Kaye contends, look more to quality and 
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less to quantity of life. But it is not less 
true that this purpose will fail of achieve- 
ment ii the lirth rate restriction is prac- 
ticed too exclusively by the quality. 


2 
Pittsburg and Carnegie 


It has been a great week for the ever 


‘youthful Andrew Carnegie, one of the 


greatest weeks in his life. It takes a 
strong man to endure such a strain. But 
the assurance that one is accomplishing 
so much is enough to rejuvenate age. 
There was the Simplified Spelling Board, 
financed by him, with its international 
meetings and its big dinner. Scarce any- 
thing that Mr. Carnegie has done has at- 
tracted so much attention, for we must 
all spell to write. Then there was the 
meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, with another big dinner at Mr. Car- 
negie’s house which brought millionaires 
and workmen about the same table. 
Then came the letter of Mr. Carnegie’s, 
witlr his additional gift of six million dol- 
lars to the Carnegie Institute. In large 
giving Mr. Carnegie finds his greatest 
pleasure. The dedication of the Institute 
comes this week, with international fea- 
tures. This new gift brings the total 
amount given by Mr. Carnegie to his 
home city to twenty-three million dollars. 
Of this sum eight millions form the en- 
dowment of the Institute. The gifts for 
the creation and endowment of the Insti- 
tute form the largest sum of money ever 
presented by a single individual to an 
educational institution. 

While Mr. Carnegie is a Scotchman 
by birth, and now a resident in New 
York, when not alternating with his 
Skibo Castle, he regards Pittsburg as his 
home city, for it was there that he spent 
most of his life, and there that he ac- 
cumulated his wealth. The great Lib- 
rary which he has founded there, and the 
Institute of Technology connected with it; 
their magnificent buildings, and their 
generous endowment, are a noble monu- 
ment of a spirit which is always noble, 
that which wishes to benefit the place of 
one’s residence. . Because Mr. Carnegie’s 
wealth came thru the arts of manufac- 
ture it is natural that he should give his 
beneficence this direction. He, there- 
fore, funds a great school which will 
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teach the methods of the handicrafts, 
which are the source of both comfort and 
wealth. 

For two things is our country distin- 
guished, for its teaching of liberty and 
for its inventions and manufactures. If 
we are to keep our pre-eminence in in- 
dustry it must be by developing indus- 
trial education in all its highest technical 
ways. Such industry it is which has 
given its pre-eminence to Pittsburg, and 
that pre-eminence is to be maintained not 
s‘ynpiy by its store of coal, but by such 
education as this Institute will provide, 
drawing to it those who will be the cap- 
tains of its industry and of the industry 
of the country. The Greater Pittsburg 
will be greater than its past, not because 
it adds Allegheny City to its territory, but 
because it possesses and fosters such an 
Institute of technologic learning and skill 
as that which celebrates its creation this 
week. 

In his letter of gift Mr. Carnegie dis- 
tinctly puts “the technical schools first in 
practical importance.” There are other 


departments connected with the Institute, 
the Art Department, the Museum, the 


Music School, and the Librarians’ 
School, but the modern, up-to-date tech- 
nical schools he cares most for. It is the 
common people that he is concerned with, 
and so he wants foundrymen and miners 
to be able to give their sons the best edu- 
cation for practical use. Even in art he 
does not want “old masters” sought for, 
but the work of new masters who will 
“become ‘old masters’ in time,” for the 
gallery, he says, “is for the masses of the 
people primarily, not for the educated 
few,” and such are the technical schools, 
not for millionaires’ sons, but out of 
them will come the future millionaires. 
But still better, out of them will come the 
skill which creates prosperity and com- 
fort, and wealth for the people at large. 
& 


A Constitution for the Union 
of Nations 


A MEETING in the*interest of interna- 
tional peace of the greatest importance 
will be held in this city next week. It 
will express, we trust, the practical de- 
sires of the wisest men in all sections of 
society for the substitution of law for 
war. The world waits for such an 
agreement and union of the nations as 
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shall eliminate war as a method of set- 
tling international disputes. But that 
means an organic union of nations for 
legislative, judicial and executive action. 

To many persons who have not given 
the subject careful thought, the idea of a 
union of nations seems visionary and im- . 
practical. To those who have faced the 
facts as they exist today, it is apparent 
that this union already exists. 

An eminent French Senator, in meet- 
ing the argument made by some of his 
associates that a union of all Europe is 
impracticable, has declared clearly and 
unanswerably the fact that the railroads 
and the telegraph lines have already cre- 
ated a union of Europe; and it simply re- 
mains for wideawake people to recognize 


‘ this fact and act accordingly. He might, 


with equal truth, have said: “The rail- 
roads and telegraph systems have created 
a union of all nations commercially.” 

No one can deny this manifest fact, 
but when we speak of the constitution of 
a union of the nations, the thought of a 
political body and constitution come to 
mind, rather than a commercial body and 
constitution. 

Even when we have in mind a political 
body and constitution, the fact remains 
that a political union of all nations is al- 
ready formed and its constitution is very 
interesting. It has all the departments 
of government, judiciary, legislative and 
executive, but none of them in perfection. 

Take, for example, the judiciary de- 
partment: There are about a hundred 
men who are today members of the In- 
ternational Court of The Hague. The 
Constitution of the Union of the Nations 
provides that each one of the twenty-six 
nations that took part in the First Hague 
Conference may appoint four persons as 
members of this International Court. 
There would be a hundred and four In- 
ternational Judges if each of these na- 
tions had appointed its full number. The 
United States has appointed four of its 
most distinguished citizens as Interna- 
tional Judges. ; 

The International Judiciary has no au- 
thority to try any question, unless the two 
contending parties voluntarily come be- 
fore the Court and request that they hear 
the evidence and render judgment ac- 
cording as they may find the facts and 
the law. 

The International Court, therefore, has 
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no jurisdiction. It can act only upon the 
initiative of both of the parties to a con- 
troversy. A properly constituted Court 
must have a sphere in which it can act 
on its own motion or at the request of 
one whoge rights are alleged to have been 
‘ violated. The fact, however, that the 
judiciary department of the International 
Union is defective, does not alter the fact 
that this department of the International 
Government actually exists. . 

Not only has the union of the nations a 
court, but it has a large body of law 
which has been built up during many cen- 
turies, and passes under the name of the 
law of nations. This body of rules or 
principles is so large that a thoro under- 
standing of it is impossible for a citizen 
engaged in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and yet this body of law is not as com- 
plete as it should be, and there is no mod- 
ern method of altering or adding to this 
law. It can be amended only by unani- 
mous consent. : 

The law of nations applies over the 
whole world; but the court which has 
been established to administer this law 
covers all the world except South and 
Central America. The only Interna- 
tional Congress that has been established 
covers only that area of the world which 
is not included in the territory represent- 
ed on the International Court with the ex- 
ception .of two nations. The United 
States of America and the United States 
of Mexico are represented both in the In- 
ternational Court, whose seat is at The 
Hague, and in the Pan-American Union, 
whose seat is at Washington city, the ses- 
sions of this Congress being held first at 
one and then at another American cap- 
ital. : 

Until 1906 there was no provision in 
the international constitution for the peri- 
odic assembling of this International Con- 

ress, but at the third Pan-American 

ongress, held at Rio Janeiro last sum- 
mer, the constitution of the Union of 
American Nations was amended so as to 
provide for the periodic assembling of 
this Congress. 

Tho the Union of Nations is consti- 
tuted, its constitution is manifestly im- 
perfect, and three desirable improvements 
seem to be: First, the International Court 
ought to be established thruout the whole 
world, by the appointment of members 
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upon this tribunal by every nation, and 
by the definition of an area within which 
this court will have jurisdiction, so that 
it can become an integral self-acting part 
of the world’s judicial machinery. Sec- 
ond, an official International Congress to 
supplement this court should be created 


‘to assemble periodically, in which all the 


nations will be represented. Third, it 
seems desirable that the Interparliamen- 
tary Union be established as soon as pos- 
sible in all parliaments where it has now 
no representatives, and that this organi- 
zation be recognized and permanently 
established as a part of the world’s offi- 
cial legislative machinery. 

The reader will find on another page a 
tentative draft for such a constitution for 
the union of the nations of the world. 
We are not so confident of our wisdom 
as to imagine that when such a constitu- 
tion is framed it will not be very much 
more carefully elaborated. Our sole pur- 
pose is to open the subject and present 
certain points that need consideration and 
review. But we do feel impressed with 
the importance of making definite and 
acknowledged and effective what is now 
rudimentary and imperfect in the implicit 
but not yet explicit constitution of the 
world’s three departments of government. 
What we have drawn up in a formal way 
may at least be a suggestion to the ex- 
perienced statesmen who will have the 


final word. 
J 


The Chicago Election 


For the first time in a great American 
city the Chicago election last week turned 
on the question of municipal ownership 
of the traction systems. The result was 
delay, not rejection. The people decided, 
by both referendum and by the election of 
a Mayor, that they so far believe in pub- 
lic ownership of the city lines of traffic 
that they will take time for careful con- 
sideration. 

It is a pity that in local elections we 
have to align under the names of the na- 
tional parties. Mayor Dunne, Democrat, 
was candidate for re-election. Two years 
ago he received nearly 25,000 plurality ; 
this year the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Busse, has 13,000 plurality over him. 
But, while 10,000 voters on the Socialist 
ticket two years ago swung over this year 
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to Mayor Dunne, 13,500 remained loyal 
to their ticket, and their vote—and they 
all of them favor city ownership—if it 
had been cast for Mayor Dunne would 
have elected him. It is then no great vic- 
tory for the Republican candidate on the 
chief local issue. 

Doubtless the corporate interests were 
on the side of Mr. Busse, but with them 
also were a vast number of citizens who 
had an open mind, and are. not yet con- 
vinced that the city is ready to make the 
purchase of the traction lines, even if the 
debt limit should allow. The roads had 
come to be in a very bad condition, and 
uncertainty of the issue had prevented 
repairs. Now the bill vetoed by Mayor 
Dunne, but submitted to the people and 
approved, will provide for immediate 
extensions and improvements, with a lim- 
ited term of franchise, and the right of 
the city to purchase the property on a 
six months’ notice and at a reasonable 
valuation. Meanwhile, 55 per cent. of 
the net profits will go to the city. There 
is thus no action against public owner- 
ship ; indeed, it may be furthered by this 
delay. 


It is not at all improbable that the ex- 
travagant attitude of Mr. Hearst’s news- 
papers gave great offense and even in- 


jured their cause. Nevertheless, it is not 
to be allowed that his papers published 
in Chicago, or he himself with all his en- 
ergy, tho his home is elsewhere, had not 
the right to do their utmost for the cause 
which they sincerely believe to be right, 
and which we believe is sure in the end 
to prevail. There is no more bad taint 
of “socialism” about the city ownership 
of street car lines than there is in the 
ownership of the streets themselves or of 
the public schools. Governments which 
are the least of all socialistic own and 
manage their railroads, and we in Amer- 
ica are moving in that direction. 


wt 
The Philosophic Scaffold 


In an address at a symposium held not 
long ago in New York by the Drew 
Theological Seminary Club, Dr. Patton, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
spoke in part as follows: 


“The difficulty with most men is their in- 
ability to tell where they stand—if they do 
stand. They need to orient themselves. If 
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they knew where the East was they could prob- 
ably locate the other points of the compass. 
One is asked so often why more students in 
the universities do not come forward to enter 
the ministry. I answer plainly, I do not know. 
{ could name at least half a dozen who came 
to college with the intention of becoming 
preachers, but before the end of their course 
had concluded that other fields were better for 
cheir energies. , 

“One reason for this defection is that the 
present intellectual unrest weighs with terrific 
force on the minds and consciences of young 
men, 

“They are not ready to give assent to all 
that is required in the Church of their choice. 
With their attitude unsettled on philosophic 
questions, they do not see their way clear to 
enter the ministry. I tell you a tremendous 
amount of responsibility just now rests on the 
men who hold the chairs of philosophy in the 
colleges of this land. If their pupils are al- 
lowed to take hold of purely materialistic doc- 
trines and cling to them, they cannot become 
ministers of Jesus Christ unless they be hypo- 
crites.” 

Dr. Patton seems to be right. When 
the Reformation reached Cologne work 
was stopped on its cathedral, but the 
scaffolding was left untouched. Time 
and its ravages destroyed plank after 
plank, upright after upright, so that when 
work was 1esumed some seventy years 
ago new scaffolds were needed. It is the 
same with Theology, propped around by 
Philosophy and finished off in structural 
Creeds. 

Today, not indeed under stress of wars 
or revolution or heresy or schism, but 
from the advancement of humanity, the 
Churches require some new scaffolding if 
they will retain their hold on the mind and 
heart of the twentieth century. When 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Beza and the 
other Reformers stepped forth out of the 
old Church they carried along their phil- 
osophic training and harnessed the New 
Light to the chariot of Aristotle. They 
could not shake off their philosophic 
training. Orthodox Protestantism has 
its doctrines surrounded by a Peripatetic 
scaffolding, just as the Roman Church 
has. 

Old men may call on mankind to hark 
back to Aristotle. In vain; the hands of 
time never turn backwards, nor does the 
march of humanity. Hegel and Kant, 
Comte and Spencer, Nietsche and Scho- 
penhauer, Darwin and Wallace, Marti- 
neau and Caird, Ladd and James, Gid- 
dings and Wilfrid Ward, open up new 
vistas, which no Church can ignore. 








When Cardinal Newman, in his “Gram- 
mar of Assent,” taught: that Revelation 
can only be accepted as the outcome of 
a “congeries of probabilities,” he dealt a 
hard blow at the philosophy of the Roman 
Church, which is trying to shake it off 
by condemning Loisy’s “The Gospel and 
the Church,” a work built upon New- 
man’s theory. 

The new philosophy will make sad 
wrecks in many creeds. Theology, in 
other words, will be recast in the thought 
of modern life and science. At present, 
owing chiefly to psychology, biology and 
the embryonic science of sociology, our 
philosophic notions seem to be in solu- 
tion. Some day they will be crystallized 
and thrown into shape. Then must 
theology take on a dress acceptable to 
the new methods. 

Like law, like government, like phi- 
losophy, like science, creeds are the out- 
growth of men’s endeavors. Man is 
manifold. To look at him from the 
standpoint of another life is religion; 
to regard him from the standpoint of 
this life is science, with its many di- 
visions. Man is the Alpha and Omega 
in both views. Religion, following the 
current philosophic notions of the day, 
synchronized into creeds. 
Protestantism and Catholicism differ in 
dogmas, but not in the philosophy un- 
derlying their respective doctrines. 
Since philosophy is changing, why not 
a new scaffolding for theology? The 
halt comes from the superstitions stereo- 
typed in our minds. We fear lest we 
may undo the past. We are alarmed 
lest we may fail to find in theology and 
the Church the continuity ahead ad- 
mitted in government, morals, science. 
Again, we are in dread that the future 
-will lop off our morals from the creeds. 
But the study of folk lore and primitive 
customs has brought home that morality 
antedates creeds. In fact, the ethics 
taught in the Catholic Church, as well 
as the Protestant, are Aristotle’s. Sir 
Leslie Stephens, a professed agnostic. 
when writing in his “Science of Ethics” 
on the contents of the moral law, could 
not break away from the cardinal vir- 
tues as given by Aristotle. Now that 


humanity is adapting itself to all the re- 
sults of science and mastering its ev- 
ery phase, it seems but true and honest 


Orthodox 
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that the churches should adjust their 
creeds also. The hue and cry of Cath- 
olics and Protestants will be the same: 
“Christianity is gone! Christ is forgot- 
ten! Catholics raised such outbursts 
at the Reformation, Lutherans dur- 
ing the War of the Peasants, Anglicans 
during the Protectorate; all Europe at 
the French Revolution. How wrongly! 
Today mankind are better and nobler 
than ever in the past. 

The real danger of the churches to- 
day is that, neglécting to adapt their 
creeds and government to the progress 
of mankind, they will. lose the masses 
and come to stand in their eyes as the 
police of governments. How often in 
our land do we hear that the churches 
are the bulwark of society, the upholder 
of government? And the masses un- 
derstand it very well. For the great 
movements of humanity, social reform, 
trades unionism and in Europe even 
disarmament, meet much opposition 
from churches and church lights. 

Conservatism is good, aye, needful; 
but mossbackism is harmful. An old 
rabbinical legend tells us that on Sinai, 
in order to safeguard the law, the 
Almighty demanded hostages of Moses. 
The Jewish leader first offered the Patri- 
archs, whom Jehovah refused; next the 
Prophets, who were also unacceptable. 
Then the great lawgiver presented the 
children, who proved worthy in the 
sight of the Most High. Patriarch and 
prophet typify the past; the child stands 
for the future. Like the former, creeds 
stand for the past, while the children are 
the human race, its science, its longings, 
its future. A creed must never be a 
rocher de bronze. As a whole, mankind 
are honest, and, we may reverently add, 
religious. Creeds must fit mankind ; not 
mankind be squeezed into creeds. 


os 
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as, it is wiser and more pru- 
dent than the former, will be violently 
dissolved. If so, it will not be the fault 
of the Duma. It will be by the intoler- 
able, arbitrary act of the Ducal cabal 
which rules the feeble, irresponsible Czar. 
He, it is reported, is tired of rule and 
would be glad to abdicate. Never was 


























it more true that uneasy rests the head 
that wears the crown. There can hardly 
be a more-miserable man living. The 
humblest peasant is happier than he. If 
Russia might only have a strong, liberal 
Czar, there would be hope for Russia. 
But now the Czar will be told to dissolve 
the Duma, and he will obey, and a period 
of fresh disorder will follow. When the 
entire body of the people are stamped 
upon, peasants as well as workers in the 
factories, when farm and city are united 
in hating the rule over them, then terri- 
ble revenges are sure to come. Then 
revolution is justifiable, and when revo- 
lution is crushed by the power which pos- 
sesses the rapid-fire guns, the people, who 
have the right to rule, may be expected 
to use what means of resistance and re- 
venge they have. We fear, if the Duma 
is dissolved, as we expect, that the mem- 
bers will go home to disseminate the spirit 
of secret resistance and assassination. 
There will be not a little cutting off the 
heads of the tallest poppies. What we 
haye seen will be nothing to what will 
come, for the leaders of the people will 
not submit to being mercilessly overborne 
by force. It is a terrible pity that a na- 
tion should be forced to carry on such a 
war, but we see no likely alternative. 
Thousands will die, and not in battle, for 
liberty. , at 


ti What is called a 
Visito es . ” 

an ae pga junketing party, 

or any announced 
committee of officials, have no chance to 
see things just as they are, for those in 
charge will always clean things up for 
inspection. It is the man who appears un- 
announced and unexpected that gets the 
everyday view. Accordingly we put some 
weight on the report of Congressman 
Rainey, of Illinois, who has spent eight 
days looking about at Panama “on his 
own hook.” He went everywhere, ate in 
the dining halls at their everyday menu, 
and examined the work done. He says 
the digging is proceeding excellently, and 
that the medical supervision is- beyond 
criticism. But he criticises the commis- 
sary department, says the meat supplied 
is bad, because there are no refrigerating 
cars to take the meat from the shop to its 
destination. He says that the Congres- 
sional delegation lately in the Isthmus 
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were told that the meals given them were 
the same as given to the employees at 30 
cerits, when in reality they cost $1.65 a 
head. He says there is certainly grafting 
in the Isthmus; that shoes are sold at $8 
a pair that can be bought at home for $3. 
It will be replied ‘to Congressman 
Rainey’s detailed criticism that he is a 
Democrat and only a single witness 
against a whole party of Congressmen 
and against visitors of even more exalted 
rank ; and he may be counted with Poult- 
ney Bigelow. But his way is the right 
way to get the facts, and his generally 
favorable report is very encouraging, for 
there have been fears that the work of 
excavation might take decades. 


a 
Why do we speak of 
The Anglo-Celtic the Anglo-Saxon 
world, of the Anglo- 
Saxon speech or peoples? It is only Eng- 
land that is predominantly Anglo-Saxon, 
and even that is hardly true. Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland are predominantly, almost 
entirely, Celtic, and when we speak of the 
people of Great Britain and of the larger 
English-speaking world, we ought to 
think and speak of them not as Anglo- 
Saxons, but as Anglo-Celts. The basis 
of our American population is Anglo- 
Celtic. From the beginning the Scotch 
and the Irish and the Welsh ‘have settled 
here, as well as the English. Their de- 
scendants have a pride in their ancestry. 
They do not like to be called Anglo-Sax- 
ons, when they are not. They may con- 
sent to the word British for their cousins 
who still live in Great Britain, but they 
are not English, except as their common 
tongue has taken the name from England, 
where it originated. But their blood did 
not originate, like their tongue, in Eng- 
land. It came from Celts. Since the 
most unfortunate ill-will between Eng- 
land and Ireland, the Irish-born, the 
world over, are constantly objecting to 
being classed as Anglo-Saxons, and they 
are right. It would be much more proper 
to drop the term Anglo-Saxon, in its or- 
dinary use, and substitute for it Anglo- 

Celtic. Js 
Asati There are few men in 
World Congiam the United States more 
closely in touch with 





‘things in general than President Butler 
Columbia University. 


of His speech, 
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therefore, last Friday night, at Mr. Car- 
negie’s reception to the National Civic 
Federation, in which he suggested that 
President Roosevelt call together a great 
congress of the nations to discuss 
economic and labor questions is highly 
significant. Indeed, it is not too much to 
assume that President Butler would not 
have stood sponsor for such a proposition 
unless it were agreeable to the adminis- 
tration at Washington. It is to be hoped 
that such a conference will be called, and 
that the United States will be the one to 
call it, for there is no other problem be- 
fore the world of equal importance to this 
economic one, unless it be that of interna- 
tional peace. But as this is one that ex- 
cites the most intense controversy be- 
tween the classes in every nation of 
Christendom, we shall hardly find much 
unanimity of opinion in regard to any 
solutions that may be proposed at an in- 
ternational Congress or elsewhere. Still, 
the National Civic Federation (which 
never does small things) and President 
Butler are to be thanked for this great 
proposition. - 


Those who have been called upon to 
make an accounting for their manage- 
ment of Mrs. Eddy’s property seem. to 
have fled to cover, for Mrs. Eddy. has, 
they tell us, put all her property, except 
her home, in the hands of three trustees 
for the use of the Church. The claim 
was, however, that Mrs. Eddy was not 
mentally competent to manage her estate, 
and that others were doing this irre- 
sponsibly and to the injury of her natural 
heirs. If that was and is so then this 
act of her giving her property to trustees 
is also invalid, and. we can hardly expect 
that those who have brought the suit for 
an accounting will consent to substitute 
the three trustees for the defendants pre- 
viously named. The defendants and 
these new trustees seem to fear to have 
Mrs. Eddy appear before a court which 
shall decide as to her mental and physical 
condition. r 


The American way of lynching does 
not seem to go down in East. Africa, 
where at Nairobe Englishmen undertook 
to flog some negroes charged with insult- 
They actually found 


ing white women. 


out who were the “best citizens” engaged 
in this administration of lawless justice, 
and the president of the Colonists’ Asso- 
ciation and two other prominent colonists 
were sentenced to a fine and a term of 
imprisonment. We are not surprised to 
hear that the whites are very indignant 


‘over the sentences. Why not? Must it 


be understood that laws are meant to 
protect natives also? Ex-Governor 
Northen says that courts do not protect 
them in Georgia. 


Now that certain physicians in Eng- 
land have said that alcohol is useful in 
medicine and not bad as a moderate bev- 
erage, there comes a flood of testimony 
the other way. One distinguished French 
physician says that next to pulmonary 
consumption, wines and spirits cause 
more deaths in the Paris hospitals than 
any single disease. Among the English 
leaders in medicine, Sir William Gull, 
Sir Henry Thompson and Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson will not allow that 
alcohol is of any use whether as medi- 
cine or drink. 

ed 

All that the general public was al- 
lowed by the omniscient press to learn 
about the meeting last week of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society at Philadelphia 
was what concerned the. “sniff kiss.” 
That sounded sensational—a “feature’’ 
could be made of it. So the public was 
informed how the ancient Hindus rubbed 
noses,.and “sniffed” and “smelt” each 
other before they had learned the true 


‘civilized kiss. Thus the weighty discus- 


sions were past by, and a sensation was 
made of a paper which really had noth- 
ing sensational in it. 

& 

Prof. Lindley M. Keasby, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, wants a new science of 
civilization, and in The Popular Science 
Monthly he proposes the name civology. 
It is a miserable mongrel. word, half 
Latin and half Greek, and misspelt at 
that. It never ought to get into a dic- 
tionary. 

Js 

If, as reported, Senator Allison will 
follow Senator Spooner and retire from 
the Senate in 1909, the loss will not be 
easily made. up, either to the State of 
Iowa or to the country at large. 




















Borrowing on Life Policies 


Editor Insurance Department, New York In- 
dependent: 

Dear Strr—As a reader of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, I take.the liberty to address a letter of 
inquiry to you. Is it advisable to borrow on 
existing insurance policies—to take out new 
ones, meeting the premiums every year with 
new loans on the old policies? 

To be more specific—I have a policy dated 
June 22d, 1900, in the Germania, of New York, 
for $2,000, called a Dividend Tontine Life Pol- 
icy, with limited 4g err ee with a twenty- 
year period to run. Furthermore, my wife has 
an Equitable policy dated March 29th, 1902, 
called a Guaranteed Cash Value Policy Lim- 
ited Payment Life, twenty-year period, for 
$1,000. 

An agent of a reputable old line company 
has been. trying to persuade us to borrow on 
these policies and take out new insurance with 
him, and thus doubling the amount of insur- 
ance, or at least increasing it without addi- 
tional expense, simply making loans on the 
old policies for the yearly premiums. 

_ He assures me that three-fifths of the pol- 
icy-holders do that,. but it seems to. me much 
like taking money from one pocket and put- 
= it into another. 

he agent has had me examined and has 
the policies ready for me. 

Now, what would you say about such a 
plan? It is entirely new to me. What are 
its advantages and disadvantages from the 
standpoint of the policy-holder? 

Thanking pe beforehand, 

am, yours truly, 
& a. 

To borrow on your policies the amount 
available as a loan value for the purpose 
of paying the premium on a new policy 
would be to make a very serious mistake. 
A man should borrow on his life insur- 
ance only in case of urgent need and as a 
last resort. The day that .he makes the 
loan he decreases the protection of his 
insurance policy by just that amount. At 
the same time he increases his future 
payments by the amount of the interest, 
which he must meet annually. The loan 
privilege may prove of extreme value as 
a means of keeping the policy in force in 
a possible contingency when the pre- 
mium can be met in no other way. If 
the man borrows on his insurance to the 
extent of its loan ‘value for any other 
purpose, he may presently find himself 
unable to pay both premium and interest, 
and as he can borrow nothing further, 
his insurance will in consequence be sac- 
rificed. These considerations make it the 
hight of folly to borrow the loan value 
of your existing policies for the purpose 
of taking additional insurance as outlined 
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in your letter. If you need more insur- 
ance and have not the ready cash with 
which to pay the premium, borrow on 
anything else, but not on your old poli- 
cies, which have been running some 
years, and which you cannot afford to 
sacrifice under any circumstances. 

The statement of the agent, which 
you quote, “That you can double the 
amount of insurance or at least in- 
crease it without additional expense,” 
is misleading and palpably false. Your 
present expenses will be increased 
by exactly the amount of the new pre- 
mium, which you must pay, whether you 
obtain that premium from your bank de- 
posit or borrow it by mortgage of your 
home or your present policies. In the 
end you will find that you have not dou- 
bled your insurance, for the amount of 
your loan must be deducted, and ulti- 
mately you will have to pay the yearly 
premiums on all of your policies plus the 
interest on your loan. The statement of 
the agent that three-fifths of the policy- 
holders take the course suggested is ab- 
solutely without foundation. Nothing 
like one-fifth or even one-tenth of exist- 
ing policy-holders in any company have 
borrowed upon their policies, even for 
all purposes combined. The number 
who have borrowed for the purpose sug- 
gested would be extremely small and 
limited to the few who have been misled 
by agents seeking to make a commission 
for themselves without due regard for 
the interests of the ae. 


Insurance Against Dog Bites © 
Iowa now comes to the front with a 


‘pill giving a novel twist to the insurance 


principle. The bill in question has passed 
both Houses, and provides for the taxa- 
tion of all dogs in the various counties 
and the placing of such resulting funds 
in a special county fund, out of which 
the supervisors shall award damages to 
all persons whose domestic animals shall 
have been injured from attacks by vicious 
dogs, provided such injuries are not the 
result of an attack by a dog belonging 
to the owner of the injured animal. - 
Claims in excess of $10 are to be passed 
upon’ by the board of supervisors and 
oral testimony is to be taken. Claims un- 
der $10 will be allowed upon the affidavit 
of the owner of the injured animal. 
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New York’s Canal Bonds 


Bins for the $5,000,000 canal improve- 
ment 3 per cent. bonds offered last week 
by the State of New York amounted to 
only $300,000. The bidders for this 
small part of the issue were willing to 
pay nothing above the par value. Under 
the law, bids below par could not be ac- 
cepted. Having awarded the $300,000, 
the State bought the remaining $4,700,- 
000 at par with money of the sinking 
fund. A bid that could not be consid- 
ered was that of A. L. Judson for the 
entire issue at 101.6325, conditioned upon 
the enactment of a pending bill exempt- 
ing from the State tax of 1 per cent. 
upon the surplus and undivided profits 
of savings banks any amount which such 
banks invest in State bonds. The fail- 
ure of the attempt to market these canal 
bonds caused no, surprise. State bonds 
at 3 per cent. cannot be sold at par. 
New York City 4 per cents. are quoted 
at only a shade above par. On the day 
before the award of these canal bonds, 
the Erie Railroad Company borrowed 
$5,500,000 on short-term notes (to re- 
fund 6 per cent. notes soon to mature), 
and paid more than 7 per cent. for the 
money. These notes have been offered 
to investors at a price yielding about 7} 
per cent. Within the coming nine 
months $118,000,000 of short-terms notes 
of railroad companies and other large 
corporations. will mature. .The stated 
rate for some of these is 6 per cent. ; for 
about half of the total it is 5 per cent. 
It is unfortunate that the State of New 
York, in attempting to market bonds for 
the important canal improvements -upon 
which $101,000,000 is to be expended, is 
restricted to par bids at 3 per cent. There 
is danger that work upon the improve- 
ments will be interrupted in the near fu- 
ture, when purchases with money from 
the sinking fund can no longer be made. 

ed 

....The Steel Corporation has de- 
cided to expend $6,000,000 upon a new 


plant of furnaces and _ steel mills at 
Duluth. 


....The bid of the Cape Cod Con- 
struction Company, $11,990,000, for the 
construction of thé projected ship canal 
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across Cape Cod, has been accepted. 
The bidding company is composed of 
August Belmont, William Barclay Par- 
sons, John B. McDonald, De Witt C. 
Flanagan and others. . It will begin work 
next summer. 

....-Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, says 
that this company will take no more ship- 
building contracts from the national 
Government. It is now building three 
warships at its plants on the coast. 
Money is lost on such contracts, he says, 
owing to “a sticcession of delays caused 
by governmental red tape.” 


....The Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, publishes a handsome 
pamphlet entitled “The Evolution of the 
Trust Company,” in which information 
is clearly given as to the development of 
such companies, their’ banking powers, 
the supervision of them by the State, and 
their usefulness as trustes of estates. The 
president of this company is Julian D. 
Fairchild. Its capital is $500,000, and 
its surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $1,610,125. 


....-Reno J. Clark, who entered the 
employ of the Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia in 1890, has been 
appointed cashier. The new assistant is 
William Alexander Bulkley, who has 
been connected with the bank for nine- 
teen years. The other officers are R. H. 
Rushton, president; E. F. Shanbacker. 
first vice-president, and B. M. Faires, 
second vice-president. The Fourth 
Street National Bank has a capital of 
$3,000,000; its surplus and _ profits 
amount to $5,400,000. 


....The Union Pacific system is tak- 
ing measures to increase its efficiency 
and to ascertain the needs of shippers 
along its lines with the view of meeting 
shipping requirements. To this end, J. 
C. Stubbs, the traffic director of the sys- 
tem, has just spent about three months 
on a personal inspection tour thru the 
territory served by his roads, meeting the 
people personally and acquainting him- 
self with existing conditions on the Har- 
riman lines. Reforms of various kinds 
will be instituted as the need for them is 
shown to exist. 
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$500,000 Clyde Steamship Company Ist 
Mortgage Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds 


DUE FEBRUARY, 1931 
Interest Sapente February and August 





Capital Stock ~- - - a Ne ee er Le $14,000,000 

First Mortgage Bonds Issued . - - * - - - - 4,000,000 

Insurance - - - - - ~ - - 5,000,000 
EARNINGS 


Net earnings for ten rps January 1, 1894, to December 31, 1908, are shown by the Auditors 
to have averaged $486,016.16 per annum. Bn: » A also report pos e following: 
‘ea 
Gross Earnings - ~- = $4,428,568.29  $4,888,639.03 $460,070.74 
Net Earnings - - = 838,380.92 1,162,408.92 324,028.00 
Annual bond interest charge, $200,000 


SINKING FUND 
Beginning January, 1908, the Company agrees to cancel in yearly lastelmonts sufficient 
bonds to retire the issue at maturity. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES THE FOLLOWING LINES: 


New York, Charleston & Jacksonville, Florida Line; New England & Southern Lines; New York, Wil- 
mington, N. C., and eo S. C., Line; Philadel hia, Norfolk & Newport News Line; Philadelphia & 
New York Line; New York & Santo Domingo Line; e Clyde St. Johns River Line. 


Price, 101 and interest, yielding about 5%. 
Full descriptive circular, with map, sent upon request. 


GEO. A. FERNALD & CO., Bankers 


67 Mill Street, Boston 33 Wall Street, New York 














Protect your savings by safe investment 
on a safe and sane basis of absolute secur- 


gs , Teas and Coffees 


5% a Year 


A RARE TREAT. VERY BEST IMPORTED 










Fourteen years of uninterrupted success in 
selecting the best class of New York and 
Suburban Real Estate for loans to home- 
owners. 

Prompt payment of five per cent. earnings 
on every dollar for every day in our care 
without a single exception during the whole 
period. 

Almost two million dollars assets protect 
your investment, however small. 

The confidence and patronage of thou- 
sands -of prudent investors all over the 
country, some probably in your locality to 
whom we can refer you. 

All transactions under the restrictions and 
inspection of the New York Banking De- 
partment. 


TaEse ARE OUR GUARANTEES TO YOU! 


Start an account at any time, 
withdraw at your pleasure. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d Street, New York 








AT Y2 PRICE 


The Supplying of Institutions, Grangers, 
Clergymen and Large Consumers 
a SPECIALTY. 


We will sapply ou —— our Selected New © 
Teas, Delicious ees, and Pure S poe 3¢ the fo 


lowing prices in any quantity. No d at retail, 
TEAS 
« Oolongs, ish 19%e., 
Dreiteet | Mixed, } Wecee OF ige. a Ib. 


Japan, th Im- 26%c., 83%%c. 
Boyton scan. } Best, s7%4e. a Ib. 


” ROASTED COFFEES 
-Rios, 12c. and 18c. a ad Maracai 100., 18c. and 
20c. a lb. Mochas and Javas, 28c., nd 26c.a Ib. 
SPICES 
Pepper, Mustard, Ginger and Allspice, 19c. a Ib. 
White Pepper and og Fugees, Cinnamon and Cloves, 


These are NET prices for Teas, Coffees and Spices, 
ground os whole, y the pound, in oy quantity. 

The goods are from 50 to 60 per cheaper tha 
the same quality can be bought p Tin We know 
our 26% and cent Tea SUPERIOR to what is 
sold for 50 and cents a ib. other houses. We 
gua dates our 18 and 30 cent SS geet ap what 
are sold by other houses at 80 and 88 cents a Ib. 


Consumers Importing Tea Company 
A-66 Ghurch Street, New York, P. 0. Box 290 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





UNITED STATES BRANCH OF EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION (LIMITED) OF 
LONDON. 


The statement of the United States Branch 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration (Limited) of London, the originator 
of liability insurance, and of which Samuel 
Appleton is United States Manager, shows 
total assets of $3,910,517, which is a gain of 
$836,806 over last .year’s figures. The com-. 
pany now has a reserve for losses of $1,516,- 
381, an increase of $190,026 over last year; a 
reserve for unearned premiums of $1,158,177, 
as against $1,039,884 last year. The reserve 
for commissions is now $132,687, while the 
surplus to policy-holders has been increased 


‘ from $590,929 to $1,053,272. It has deposited 


with the Trustees and Insurance: Departments 
for the benefit of policy-holders in the United 
States $3,449,551, as against deposits last year 
of but $2,661,516. The company’s home office 
in the United States is located at 33 Broad 
street, Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., of which Rob- 
ert W. Huntington, Jr., is President, is one of 
the best of the smaller companies. The forty- 
second annual report of this company, contain- 
ing the company’s statement for 1906, shows 

ross assets of $6,601,284, as compared with 

T asaten twelve months ago. The surplus 
as regards policy-holders, which was $605,725 
last year, has now been increased to $623,231, 
in spite of the unfavorable insurance year just 
closed. The increase of insurance in force 
amounted to $3,440,665, being 58 per cent. of 
the total issue and-a gain of 11.4 per 
cent. in amount outstanding. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. OF. BOSTON, 
MASS. 

The Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., incorporated un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts, and of which 
Percy Parker is President, in its annual 
statement now published, shows total admit- 
ted assets of $3,566,344, which is a_gain over 
last year’s figures of $1,598,217. The insur- 
ance outstanding on December 31st, 1906, was 
$49,125,222, which is a gain for the year in 
question of $7,295,503. The policy reserve at 
the end of 1906. was $2,070,055, while the sur- 


tplus as regards policy-holders had risen to 


$1,424,159. The protection to policy-holders in 
excess of Massachusetts requirements amounts 





to 68 per cent. 





—= 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





U. S. Rubber Co., quarterly, 1st preferred ‘2 
per cent., 2d preferred 1% per cent., payable 
April 30th, 1907. ' 

American Chicle Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable April 1st; common, 1 
per cent:, payable April 20th, 1907, 
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Mutual Life 
‘Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31,-1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . . - 38,365.243.17 
Surplus ; ° ° 4,367,605.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 
ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 














HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 100 STREET 








Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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COLDWELL 


| 
| LAWN MOWERS | 
| | 

| 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldweil Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO.. 


77 Coldwell Street. Newsurcx, N. Y. 


FIND OUT. 


The Kind of Food That Will Keep 
You Well 





The true way is to find out what is best to eat 
and drink, and then cultivate a taste for those 
things instead of poisoning ourselves with im- 
proper, indigestible food, etc. 

A conservative Massachusetts woman writes ; 

“T have used Grape-Nuts 5 years for the young 
and for the aged; in sickness and in health; at 


first following directions carefully, later in a 


variety of ways as my taste and judgment 
suggested. 

“But its most special, personal benefit has been 
a substitute for meat, and served dry with cream 
when rheumatic troubles made it important for 
me to give up the ‘coffee habit.’ 

“Served in this way with the addition of a 
cup of hot water and a little fruit it has been 
used at my morning meal for six months, during 
which time my health has much improved, nerves 
have grown steadier, and a gradual decrease in 
my excessive weight adds greatly to my com- 
fort.”. Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,’ in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 





The &lm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut *» 
NEW fancs 
_ SHRUB 
Nothing so valuable has appeared for 
years. A perfectly double form 
m of our native Hydrangea arbores- 
cens, registered as Grandiflora 
Imagine our beautiful native 
Hydrangea bearing great heads of 
snowy white sterile flowers fully as 
large and perfectly formed as the best 
of the. tender tub sorts from. Japan. 
M , _ Blooms from June until October. ibe 
singie specimen, in groups or as foreground fcr larger shrubs, 
it is bound to be a tremendous success. Splendid t:lustration 
of it in our new 1907 catalog. Offered this year for the first 
time. Ready May 1s. ell-established from, 3-inch pots, 
each 50 cts ; per 10, $4 50. 
Limtted stock of ficld-grown plants listed in our 1907 catalog. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 












Jurd to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 


Crouch & © 
Fitzgerald 


> Handsomest, 
 Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


Our 1907 Hardy Tree and Piant Catalog is ready. You can weil af- 













177 Broadway, 
ust above Cortlandt St 
688 Broadway, 


723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 











Do Your Own 
Cardening 


There is no necessity for hiring outside help to do the 
heavier part of the m work. Let us send you our 


New ince Ase oe . 4 Seve Ge way to oneey is 
pense e ** part” of garde maki 
80 easy that gardening be w r dj ~~ 


IRON AGE ..t*. 


are wonderful for the amount and variety of work the: 

accomplish. The cut illustrates the No. ¢ Tool which wi 
open the ground and plant and cover the seed in bills or 
drills at a singleoperation. Can be converted in a moment 
nto a cultivator that will rake, plow, hoe or 
cultivate, all with one pair of handles. 
Our New Iron Age Book describes 
the full line of Iron Age Imple- 
ments and labor caving gacden 

tools. Free on application 


BATEMAN 
MFG 











aN, 
BRONCHIAL 
Cc 





Soothe the throat and s 
a hac cough. A 
and e remedy. In boxes only, 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty years. It 
is therefore known favorably throughout the‘entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 
like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and ~ 
embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid. These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 
the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as i in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Africa. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may live. This 
saves you all trouble and annoyance. If your home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confidea- 
tial. Evea our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
apt to be neighborhood gossip. We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail explains all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Coniplete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories. and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the “‘Noteaccord,’” 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach. You should have this educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don't wait to get postal 
‘or note sheet. ee eee Say ee es Sa ee ee 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 


WING & SON, 350-365 W. 13th St., New York City 
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“NOw IS THE TIME TO GET BUSY” 








Spring is Here—Get 


Country Homes.” 


ROSE HILL 


SIEBRECHT & SON, - 


your 
Planting attended to at once. 
Send your list of wants for prices. 


LARGEST HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA 


Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Rhododendrons, Vines 
—Everything to beautify your Grounds. 
Send for our Horticultural Book, “ Beautifying of 


CITY OFFICES: No. 425 FIFTH AVENUE 





Gardens and 


Lawns, 


NURSERIES, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 














fEWIs® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY haga 
ki , 88, 
Cutlery, ain ae Fen weil Gee a > 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘* PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 


132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
10s WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 








ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N.Y., says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 
As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stom- 
ach Trouble, and altho a number of physicians 
had my case, none of them were able to give me 
any relief. At last a personal friend of mine, who 
is a doctor, recommended Saratoga Vichy Water 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, gen- 
eral agent, of Rochester,and from that day to this 
I have not failed to drink from one to three. bot- 
tles each day, with the result that I can now eat 
anything I ‘choose, and have gained over 25 Ibs. 

can conscientiously say I now have perfect 
health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully Ts, 

Isaac TEALL, Caterer. 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





REAL ESTATE 








THE INDEPENDENT 


180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 


rsons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if »~‘ 
accepted, should send a stamped and add envelope. 


We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsibl. 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. “ 








For Sale—Osterville, Mass. 


A desirable summer estate. House of eighteen rooms 
about four acres of land, situated on high land, and 
commanding attractive views of West Bay and the ocean 
beyond. Fine sailing and bathing on est Bay. The 
house is conveniently plarned and well furnished. Broad 
piazza commands western view. Water supplied: by wind- 


mill. Address 
J. F. CARRET, Osterville, Mass. 


noMPSONS EYE WATER 
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oe eee CHICLE COMPANY 
ee quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 

PEE’ CE on the Preferred ®tock, payable April 
ist, and a divine of ONE PER CENT. G%) on the Com- 
,~ st Lg payable April 20th, 1907, bave this day been 
ec 
Transfer books for Preferred Stock ar o-, March 26th 
at 3 P. M., and reopen April 2d, 1907, M.; Com- 
mon Stock transfer books will ‘Close ‘seen “oth, 1907, at 

P. M., and reopen April 224 

HENRY Y ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
March 25th, 1907. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, April 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, March 16th, 1907. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 18th to 
March 80th, 1907, both days included. 

wm. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer 


NIPISSING MINES COMPANY 


81 Nassau Street, New York. 

March 25th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a quarterly 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable April 20th, 
1907, to the stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 24, 1907. ‘Transfer books will be closed April 
2d, 1907, at 8 P. M., and remain closed until the open- 

ing of business on April 22d, 1907. 
PRANK W. HOLMER, Troaenrer 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE Co. 


81 Wier Street, Brooklyn, nm. % 
DEND NO. 
dividend of bm and three-quarters 
per cent. has been red on the capital stock of this 
Company, peveste ~ <- 15th, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business A 1 Sth, 1907. 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, ‘Treasurer. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


The directors of the United Copper Company, having 
set aside the entire amount necessary for the payment of 
the regular dividends on the preferred stock during the 
year 1907 (viz., $800,000), have declared from the profits 
of the company a regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the OOMMON stock (viz., $787,500), payable 
April 20th, 1907, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 16th, 1907. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for th 
payment of this dividend ‘at 8 o’clock P. M., April 16th. 
1907, and reopen st 10 o’clock ‘A. M., April 30th, 1907. 

STANLBY GIFFORD, Tresanrer 


United States Rubber Company 


42 Broadway, New York, April 4th, 1907. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
Company has this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
Two per cent. on the First Preferred Stock (including all 
outstanding old ‘‘Preferred’’ Stock), and a quarterly divi- 
dend of One and one-half per cent. on the Second Pre- 
ferred Stock, from the net earnings for the fiscal year 
ending March Sist, 1907, to stockholders of record at 8 
P. M. on Monday, April 15th, 1907, PW ee without clos- 
ing of the transfer ks, April 30 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 














A regular quarter 











LIQUIDATION NOTICE 
THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York City, in the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other creditors 








of the iation are. theref hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment. 
GBRORGE W. 


PANCOAST, Cashier. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 





THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


Capital - = «= $1,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,500,000 
Undivided Profits - 791,000 
Deposits - - - 13,824,282 


FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, President. 
CHARLES H. STOUT, Vice-President. 

D. G. REID, Vice-President. 

CHARLES W. RIECKS, 2d Vice-President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

FRED’K P. McGLYNN, Asst. Cashier. 








DIRECTORS 
T. A. GILLESPIE, 
CHARLES H. STOUT, 
ARTHUR F. LUKE, CHARLES A. MOORE, 
HENRY C. TINKER. HENRY P. DAVISON, 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, CHARLES H. WARREN. 
D. G. REID, FREDERICK G. BOURNE, 
E. C. CONVERSE, AMBROSE MONELL, 
FRANCIS L. HINE, FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 


GEO. F. BAKER, 
E. F. C. YOUNG, 





Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and 
of co mers. ENTR 


tooms for the use and convenience 
NCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 











Tweive Years uninterrupted success—The 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 


has for years paid 


% GUARANTEED INTEREST 


On its Bond Shares by check 
issued semi-annually. 


Assets - - - $1,650,000.00 
Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dr SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 



































THE INDEPENDENT xiii 
(The Middlesex Banking Company ) 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mort s upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirt 
® years’ business without. loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 























Gnited States Mortgage & Crust Company 





' NEW YORK 
73d St. and Broadway. 55 Cedar St. 125th St. & Eighth Ave. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - $6,000,000 
GEO. M. CUMMING, President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, Vice-President CARL G. RASMOUS, Treasurer 
JOHN W. PLATTEN, Vice-President SAMUEL B. IT, Assistant Secretary 
SAMUEL 8. CAMPBELL, Vice-President JOSEPH ADAMS, Assistant Treasurer 
CALVERT BREWER, Secretary 





SOLICITS ACCOUNTS AND ACTS IN ALL FIDUCIARY CAPACITIES 
































A SHORT TIME INVESTMENT 


Which Will Pay Large Dividends 


During the past year and a half we have o ized a number of Realty Syndicates 
or com es to take advantage of some favorable opportunity to make large profits 
in the development of or the marketing of a piece of Long Island property. 


The aggregate capital of these companies amounts to over one million dollars. 
The market value today of the properties owned by these companies exceeds three and 
one-half million dollars and the properties are increasing in value day by day. 


The profits accruing to the investors in these undertaKings are very large, and 
when considered on the per cent. basis of profits on invested capital are uncommon. 


Our purchases and contracts were made prior to the recent great advances in 
Brooklyn and Long Island property and all financially co-operating with us have received 
the benefits of our advance buying; in other words the prices paid by our syndicates or 
companies are the prices of a year or eighteen months ago. 


We Know of no investment which will tie up one’s money for so short a period 
and return such large profits. 


You can secure a participating interest in this undertaHing if you wish by 
subscribing for some of the stock. Shares are $100 each, payable 25 per cent. monthly. 


We are now accepting subscriptions for a new development and what we are 
doing and have done guarantees investors a profit of 100 per cent. within three years. 


Testimonials and references furnished. Full information may be obtained at 
our office in person or by mail. 


STOKES & KNOWLES 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
200 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. N. Y 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, = President 





JANUARY ist, 1907 
Or ETE am ne tie inn with tap 1sB.o6e 19 
_20318,347 00 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) .... "$2,819,735 19 iT) 
Cash surrender values stated in ovary policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





Rilaltiodfe 


OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision ie aleo made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
Application to the Home Office. 











1860 47th Year 1907 


HOME: LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 

Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
- - = $1,621,413.00 
Net Surplus, - - - 1,083,648,98 
Insurance in Force, - - 86,113,559.00 


“Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 12-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANYS HISTORY. 





| insures Against Marine and inland Transportation 








Fitlantic Mutual 
Bnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During .its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

GE Sis cidccaccbccdcgeequsct’ $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

Qmtemt OF cccececccccccsccesese 224,197,211 06 
Paid losses during that period.. 127,760,071 08 
— L qemyewnns of profits to 

RIE Pets Yer ee 81,310,840 00 
Of pore there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time - 7,566,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts tO ....ccecccseccsvece 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to. 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during.the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest antil ordered to be 
arter. 


in accordance with the 
TON A RAVEN President. 
CORNELIUS SOLDERT. V 
AS. L. LIVINGSTON Socnt Vice President. 
ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President 
CHARLES E. ice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD JONES. S Secretary. 
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TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


- 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





If we all realized fully the uncertainty of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those dent upon 
him who would go a ‘oe without life insurance. 
Death lurks in the pot. im destroyer stalks abroad 
in the land, and every one, high or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner of later fall a victim to him. To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so far as human ov one 
life insurance companies have come into existence, and a 
= who salen out 4 petey & The Metropolitan Life 
nsurance Company, a moderate premium, 
hes cast an anchor to wisionst tnt in case of death will 
serve the widow and orphans to the extent of the face of 
the policy. No widow has ever offered any objection to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected death matures. 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 


Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. re- 
fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner 


you begin the cheaper it will be. 





1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 
Statement January 1, 1907 
Capital Stock all Cash...........ssecesees $1,000,000 ec 
Re-Insurance Reserve. .........sssecsseess 3,881,702 e9 
Unsettled Losses and other claims......... 966,708 7 
Wet. Serpe < cccvevcecevcoscvecccecesesoe 1,228,441 74 

Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1907......seeeceees $7,076,852 54 


Anne NICHOLS, President. 


a President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON. Aast. Secretary 
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: 
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whatsoever. 





The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and resources 
are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the payment of 
losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no other hazard 


The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 








January 1, 1907 
c . . . 
SURPLUS, . . . 1.485,457.73 
» « « 1,992,787.98 
« « 8,978,245.71 





L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, President 
DANIEL F. APPEL, Secretary 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
JACOB A. BARBEY, Ass’t Secretary 


WILLIAM F. DAVIS Ass’t Secretary 


Sixty-Third Annual Statement, December 34, 1906 














INCOME IN 1906 PAYMENTS IN 1906 

Insurance Premiums........... $6,102,840.77 | Death and Endowment Claims.. $2,591,509.90 
Annuities certain.........5..... 42,695.00} Surrender Values ............. 710,607 .66 
Interest and Rents............. 1,816,385 .88 | Distribution of Surplus......... 658,560.88 
PION an@ E006. tiie ce es bees oe 60,344: ; ; tera neta, 
= 344-94 Total to Policy Holders........ $3,960,678 . 44 
Insurance Taxes and Licenses. . 114,495.98 
Real Estate Taxes and Expense. 121,340.44 
Premium on Bonds Purchased. 55,074.63 

Agency, Medical and Home Of- 
fice, Expense. ...¢ 000 .s0sdeas 1,115,202. 46 
Total Expenditures............ $5,367,601 .95 
Balafice of Income Invested...::  2,654,574-64 
_ $8,022,266 .59 $8,022,266 . 59 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Stocks.............. $22,213,583.00 | Reserve at Massachusetts 
Real Estate ......... Ee th: wee ‘ 2,518,442.00 ns ili pod pr dir Beg Sn apee $37,903,691 .85 

Loans on Mortgage............ 11,051,883.34 | Present Value of Future Instal- 
Loans on Collateral Security... _1,186,800.00 ments on Matured Policies.. 151,430.01 

Loans on Policies and Premium Death and Endowment Claims 
SEE Sic acpae enone sh004 4dc00e 3,246,279. 42 reported and awaiting proofs. . 322,717.39 
Interest and Rents due and ac- Premiums Paid in Advance.... _ 59,059.40 
GE wi eatNEE dareeus oa qos vis 312,827.41 | Balance of Distribution Account 386,106.80 

Net Outstanding Premiums..... 711,155.00 | Miscellaneous Expenses .unre-- 
Market Value of Stocks and POE v5 6216 ys crc coeemepwes 1,514.94 
Bonds over Ledger Cost...... 1,148,870:00 | SURPLUS. .. .....5...56624. cate 4,002,398. 41 

Cee to ssf eS. 437,078.63 

$42,826,918. a $42,826,918 .80 
Insurance in Force, 73,252 Policies, amounting to. ..............cececescccccceees $173,396,203 
Net Increase in Outstanding Insurance... ......cccscccccsscccecccciscecscvcsosccies 8,668,056 


Insurance Expenses in 1906 to Expense Loading: - - -. 84.7% 
Actual Mortality in 1906 to Tabular Expectation, . - - 64.2% 


New York Office, ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 SORE RY 
SETH H. WHITELEY, Manager 
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